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THE PASSING OF THE PEA 


HavinG observed the foundation, rise, and 
decline of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, I think it fit to try to separate the chaff 
from the wheat of the movement and to see it 
as a stepping-stone in the progress of educa- 
tion. 

I am sure that the PEA acknowledges and 
glories in the parenthood of John Dewey, but, 
like most offspring, it has shown many charac- 
teristics not found in the parent. One respect 
in which John Dewey is the rarest of individuals 
is in that, though he himself has had very lim- 
ited experience with controlled experimentation, 
he nevertheless accepts the outcome of such as 
an ultimate—a thing to which one’s philosophy 
must conform. A demonstrated sequence of 
events, whether physical, biological, or social, is 
more potent than any prior conviction and is 
the germ of a more useful outlook. John Dewey 
has ventured into new realms with a courage 
that many of his followers cannot understand 
because he knew, as they do not, that any sec- 
ond step of his would be taken ome 3 in case 
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the first step found a firm foundation. The very 

genius of John Dewey, in so adequately encom- 


passing the essential aspects of an issue that 


his first step has seldom hit shifting sand and 


seldom altered the general direction of his prog- 
ress, has been the undoing of many of his most 
ardent followers in the PEA. 

The early PEA movement warmed the heart 
of the writer by its humanitarianism, its social 
purpose, and its courage and vigor. But even 
then it harbored the egg of a consuming mag- 
got, for its concept of experimentalism was 
such as no scientist would recognize. Experi- 
mentalism meant doing something new with a 
sales talk and a flourish, not discovering if this 
new thing had merit. but 
minor, experimental ventures struck gold with- 
out sample assays, so they of the PEA could 
say, “Who are we to do otherwise?” John the 
pragmatist became lost in John the Baptist, 
the proclaiiner of glad tidings, and the loss 


John Dewey’s early, 


was irrevocable and irremediable. 


The entire history of the PEA 


is character- 
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ized by less psychological analysis, less experi 
and less statistical analysis of 
other 


movement that the writer is familiar with. The 


mental design, 


outcomes than any modern educational 


objectives of “Progressive education” have been 
humane, they have breathed the spirit of de 
mocracy that proclaims the dignity of each and 
every soul and the genius of some. The debacle 
of the PEA is a major setback to this point of 
view. Though those who cherish it know that a 
battle has been lost, they must not waver in 
their allegiance to a cause. 

The writer believes that there is need of and 
a place for a progressive education association, 
with social purposes much as defined by John 
Dewey, which is committed in reality to experi- 
mentalism—an experimentalism so ubiquitous 
and so sound as to be, on occasion, primary to, 


not a dispensable though perhaps useful hand- 
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maiden of, a prior conception of value, of pro 
cedure, or of outcome. 

The avowed purposes of the American Edu- 
cation Fellowship (into which the PEA has been 
suggest that it will be 
such a society as here advocated. 


transformed) seareely 
Let us hope 
that some society, new or old, take over the 
democratic enthusiasms of the PEA, marry them 
to modern psychology and method, and lead in 
the never-ceasing strife between progress and 
tradition, so firmly ensconced between reaction 
and lethargy. The present turmoil of the world 
has heated every iron and now would seem to be 
the time for educational ventures to fuse into a 
greater design—a John Dewey, Horace Mann, 
Edward L. Thorndike design under the aegis 
of the trinity: Social and Democratie Purpose, 
Aggressive and Courageous Action, and Sound 
and Verifiable Procedure. 


STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE a 


IN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


AND COLLEGES, 1944 


AN estimated flow to the campus after the 
war of 650,000 veterans for study financed by 
the Federal government represents the chief 
hope of American colleges and universities for 
rescue from the present dearth of men students 
disclosed in enrollment returns just received 
from 679 approved institutions throughout the 
eountry. 

The November 1 
25th annual SCHOOL AND SOCIETY survey, show 


figures, submitted for this 


a total of 608,750 full-time students and a grand 
total of 925,084 full-time and part-time stu- 
dents. The totals fall nearly a third below the 
autumn figures of 1939. In respect to men stu- 
dents, despite good-sized freshman classes of 
16- and 17-year-old youths, the wartime enroll 
ments in various institutions are reported as 50 
per cent to as much as 94 per cent below the 
peacetime attendance of men five years ago. 
Last 
soldier and sailor personnel were taking special- 


year an approximate total of 363,000 
ized courses related to war service at more than 
They helped to 
attend- 


400 universities and colleges. 
1943-44 
1942-43. 
service institutions, the actual-cost payments 


maintain during the national 


ance levels of For these military- 


received from the Federal government for teach- 
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ing, lodging, and feeding the trainees made it 
possible to close the 1943-44 year on a substan- 
tially even financial keel. By ecurtailments in 
staff, by use of unrestricted endowment funds, 
and by special gifts, other institutions not hav- 
ing Army or Navy units managed to get through 
last year. (Up to December 1, not a single 
approved four-year liberal-arts college was re- 
ported as closing its doors.) 

The Financial Situation for 1944-45. This 
year the sombre hues in the financial picture 
have spread. With the departure of nearly all 
their Army trainees for active service and with 
the curtailment of Navy units, many military- 
service institutions are now confronted with the 
same financial problem which those without 
training units have been facing all along. 

The problem is especially serious for pri- 
vately supported colleges and universities, nor- 
mally dependent upon tuition fees paid by 
students for at least one half of their annual 
income—in some cases well over three fourths 
of their budgets. Their reduced income because 
of the small attencance of men students is 
intensified by the downward trend of endow- 
ment yields. Partially offsetting savings in 
salary are reported by many institutions where 
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faculty members are absent on leave in the 
Armed Forces and in governmental or indus- 
trial service. 

Aid to meet the urgent financial situation is 
being supplied to certain church-related col- 
leges through supplementary appropriations 
from their sponsoring bodies. Other colleges 
and universities report campaigns in progress 
or to be begun shortly among alumni and 
friends. In an emergency appeal during the 
summer and fall, one Middle Western city uni- 
versity obtained contributions from local in- 
dustrial and business companies practically 
covering a budget deficit for 1944-45 of $400,- 
000. 

Financial perplexities extend also to state 
universities, which receive an average of 20 
per cent of their total income from student 
fees. In some instances administrators express 
apprehension that their state legislatures, look- 
ing at diminished wartime enrollments, may 
reduce their biennial appropriations. They 
plan to demonstrate to legislators that many 
faculty members have been given leaves of 
absence and that operational as well as salary 
savings have been made. These administrators 
are emphasizing the necessity for being well 
staffed and equipped when, at the close of the 
war, former students now in the Armed Forces 
come back to the campus. 

Women’s colleges of the East and the South 
are not suffering the financial worries experi- 
enced by Eastern colleges for men and by co- 
educational institutions everywhere. Attend- 
ance of women students this fall has reached 
peak records. It is pertinent to reiterate that 
the great majority of college women are below 
the age requirement for admission to the auxil- 
iary service organizations such as the WACS 
and the WAVES. 

A Financial Look Ahead. There had been 
hopes of clearing academic skies by September, 
1945. Many realistic administrators now anti- 
cipate widespread and heavy financial clouds 
for 1945-46. Factors bearing upon the future 
include the following: 


1. The attendance of women students may remain 
on a high level during 1945-46, but can hardly be 
greatly increased. 

2. Army and Navy training units will apparently 
be out of the collegiate picture. 

3. While under-age youths will keep coming to 
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college, there is very little prospect that any con- 
siderable number in the present freshman class will 
be deferred when they reach the Selective Service 
age of 18 years. The collegiate reservoir on the 
masculine side may receive a trickle from discharges 
during the war of veterans disabled or over-age. 

4. After the war ends, preference will be given 
to older men and those having responsibilities, so 
that it will be a good many months before eligible 
World War II veterans come to the college campus. 

5. A question mark in the collegiate future is 
introduced by proposals for universal military train- 
ing. If a year of training for all able-bodied youth 
is required, its introduction will present serious 
adjustments for colleges, including the financial 
one of loss of tuition for the year of transition to 
the system. 


On the optimistic side several factors should 
be cited. 


1. The House Committee on Education is consid- 
ering a report of its Advisory Committee covering 
possibilities of Federal assistance to colleges and 
universities which are in financial distress, possi- 
bilities such as low-interest loans. 

2. Machines and other Federal government mate- 
rial of use for laboratory instruction may, after 
the war, be granted to colleges and universities 
under the Surplus Property Act. 

3. In a few years, between 650,000 and 700,000 
returning veterans will be ready to fill the class- 
room seats now vacant. 

4. Several groups of institutions in large centers 
of population are co-operating to avoid duplication 
of facilities and instruction. These endeavors point 
the way to economical operation and consequent 
savings. 

5. American colleges and universities have given 
splendid and indispensable service to the nation in 
war and in peace. An appreciative and grateful 
people will not permit serious damage to institu- 
tions worthy of support. 


Comparison with Last Year. As of Novem- 
ber, 1944, of the institutions which reported both 
last year and this year, 648 had 593,271 full- 
time students. In the same institutions in 
November, 1943, there were 454,759 full-time 
civilian and approximately 363,000 trainees in 
Army and Navy units. For “all-resident” stu- 
dents (ineluding part-time and summer-session 
attendance) 646 institutions reported a grand 
total this fall of 893,883. The comparable figure 
for November, 1943, was 1,099,043. 

An analysis of full-time attendance this 
autumn in respect to sex is presented in Table 
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IV. It shows that 60.2 per cent of the collegiate — of arts and sciences, women made up 74.0 per 
population are women. Last year there were cent of the student body. In 52 independent 
in attendance about 300,000 women, 147,000 technological institutions, men retained their 
civilian men, and 363,000 trainees in Army and — traditional place with 64.9 per cent of the full- 
Navy units. time enrollment. In 92 independent teachers 

In 6 universities under public control, women — colleges, women held 75.7 per cent of the full- 


tudents constituted 58.4 per cent of the full- time places. 
time registrants. In 50 universities under pri An upward surge after the 1943 downward 
vate control, the proportion of full-time men turn is revealed in the report (Table VI) of 


) 


was 53.2 per cent. In 421 independent colleges 651 approved institutions comparing freshman 
TABLE I 
I. UNIVERSITIES AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 


(For both men and women, unless otherwise indicated) 





1. UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL 2. UNDER PRIVATE CONTROL 
Students Students Teaching 





Students Students Teaching a : 
Institution Full-time All-Res, Stalf Institution Full-time All-Res. Staff 

Colleges of City of N. Y. 17,779 34,259 2,012 Basten oe vss k<-<eebe 771 1,593 134 

Phe City Coilege .... 0,190 14,506 ¥+40 ee esr 4,381 10,047 600 

liunter College W ... 0,163 10,061 O52 Brigham Young ....... 1,083 1,471 106 

Brooklyn Colege (Pub.) 5,607 7,068 3U8 Pere 1,496 1,507 157 

Queens College ...... 1,709 1,504 142 Catholic U. of America . 1,500 4,600 295 
Indiana | Hate ae ark ee $561 8,116 467 CITE Ts, CIO, 6 occas 238 410 35 
Louisiana State U...... 4,185 5,019 636 COMMIDIA 0.6. 8c wees 12,039 21,979 2,488 
TT) eer re ree 2,592 2,692 189d CREE S  o15ik catale a's nats 5,397 6,243 1,052 
Michigan State C. ..... 4,168 5,144 484 CR i 5 ise bie. oe wee 1,001 1,354 186 
Montana State U, ..... 942 1,490 a | DArGmoath WM... cee 1,474 1,475 230 
ee ees El. 6 cccecss 7,098 11,274 1,123 RRINEMEE Gis a -mhain io xia a ele 1,817 6,674 204 
SS eee 1,654 1,990 200 i ere rrr rer 821 1,562 90 
Oregon State C. ....... 2,ae1 2,593 350 A Paani 3,601 4,000 465 
Pennsylvania State C, .. 4,008 4,089 864 TS SPP ree 1,615 2,22 273 
State C. of Washington . 1,947 2,417 200 PID bic nn's.¢ 616% 9.6 1,520 3,639 227 
OF ANTON ...css. Pee 838 2,187 102 Georgetown U. M...... 1,454 1,454 450 
U. OF AlaDeMa ...05<00% 2,537 3,207 220 George Washington .... 1,549 7,361 440 
CO AOOUE. Gaui canes 1,802 2,290 189 ONG i 2,010 2,193 1,775 
U. OF APRADOES ...4.00.00 1,705 2,122 172 PIOWACO Oy. «wiceses0ces 2,252 3,734 278 
U. of California (inelud Johns Hopkins ........ 1,007 2,945 765 

ing Berkeley, Los An FCS SS ere 471 576 81 

geles, and other cam BOO BE. betecsiccawe O845 éisnas 725 

ee Ar rrr 15,261* 18,081* 2,376* RMON SOM 46 0060. 0805-0 690 1,295 128 
U. of Cincinnati ....... 2 659 8,020 596 ee a eee 2,853 3,910 444 
U. of ColoradO ..ccccee 3,875 3,875 310 NOW TOre UU. 6 iwscces 10,218 24,722 1,925 
U. of Connecticut ...... 1,888 y Ay fe & | 261 Northwestern ......... 5,891 16,352 1,330 
te ee ae 506 626 98 Frimeeton MW ccc ccceses 2,390 2,390 220 
te 6 re 735 1,363 142 BeiCe@ TMBTIEUE 6.600000 1,004 1,004 63 
i fo eee 1,866 2,596 146 Co eee 2,118 3,360 444 
RPS gOS eee 827 989 136 Bt. contre U.. We B..cess 1,022 2,493 104 
C,0e RIRMMIOED sane 66s 8,125 9,898 1,743 age OS aren 3,227 6,732 676 
a, EL. 6 ores we oe 3,688 4.555 622 Southern Methodist .... 1,760 3,447 130 
U. of Kansas ..... Ne 2,725 3.53 225 UMNOTO 6s oct ou es%s< 2,585 3,020 645 
U. of Kentucky ........ 1,834 2,946 277 ee 4,185 4,787 602 
U. of Louisville ........ 1,818 2.856 329 SNE 60% aioe lo Semin 4,197 7,407 544 
Oe ge ee ee 1,161 1,581 7 EE Gales eaW bare ees 2,201 2,406 694 
ie gO: ae 2,997 3.954 802 EME Taare! od era cexeiatare 3,334 4,240 643 
U. of Michigan ........ 9,312 13,078 820 ys OE LO 6. sn os 60% 1,67 4,492 442 
U. of Minnesota ....... 9,931 12,831 836 U.. OF CRIMRSO 6 ove ccecic 4,726 7,722 798 
U. of Mississippi hee 760 1,030 6 U. OF PRONG ncccccecas 027 3,639 260 
0), OF BEISBOUNE 6 cas suv 2,481 3,521 487 1: QU RMIRNRG x.0'0. 0 o0icices 1,097 2,356 194 
U. OF NOBTASKR ...ccses 3,543 4.855 390 U. of Renesas City ...... 721 2,478 69 
ie fo”. | are 492 605 56 U.of NotreDame M ... 2,457 2,493 275 
U.of New Hampshire .. 1,352 1,749 153 U. of Pennsylvania ..... 4,649 9,304 1,322 
U. of New Mexico ...... 819 1,182 125 U. of Pittsburgh ....... 3,32 9,811 1,073 
U. of N. Carolina ...... 2,851 Se 311 U. of Richmond ....... 8990 1,160 87 
U. of N. Dakota... 767 981 125 U. of Rochester ........ 2,243 3,465 544 
U.of Oklahoma ....... 3,405 3.880 208 U. of Southern California 4,688* 12,030* 695* 
Dy OR CORO 6 5a's.s pesos 1,928 2,283 191 WRRUEEG, 5-06.00: 4019.0 1,246 1,476 391 
U.of 8. Carolina ...... 1,665 1,882 122 Washington U. ....... 2,845 7,975 468 
eg eS ere 136 594 72 Western Reserve ...... 2,704 8,536 773 
U. of Tennessee ....... 1,871 2,437 169 pO) | ere ee 4,112 4,112 994 
oi nn < ac ko anise kos 7,814 9,987 patty ~ 9 9 9 
Cie: & om i idaeemeds 1103 664 i109 OUNEE des nein caawee 137,580 255,652 28,033 
U. of Utah fie eaean 3,195 4,065 296 
). OF VOTEROMt .cccccse S88 1,186 164 
U.of Virginia VW... , 1,288 1.441 270 
U. of Washington ...... 6,9385* 6.935* 634* 
VU. of Wichita ere 745 1,360 56 
U. of Wisconsin ....... 8,163 9,583 1,469 
lof Wyoming ........ 725 1,266 113 
Wayne I P SP ae at ee 5.789 9,952 701 
West Virginia U. ...... 1,663 2,142 238 

Totals ee = 188,491 257,989 23,658 





* Approximate. 
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Institution 


PN Sa axe 6046 Ween 
Agnes Scott W ..scscce 
Alabama Pub. W ...... 
Albertus Magnus ...... 
MIDIOR vcvectccctveves 


BGR Us eerie ewan 
AUIGEMOED occicwecenwac< 
BO 6-0 ont owe ce enews 
American Int. C. ...... 
Mrmericanm ©. oc cvicncas 
Fe rr 
PAOD, ow: 0 0p ack kee lose sie 
Arkansas 8S. C. Pub. .... 
yo arn eae re 
PIO 6 ee 00 Ree ereene 
PRM, vos cc cwiresd 
Augustana, Th. ...s<s. 
Augustana, S. D. ...... 
ME 554 ole -d ace ese qckece 
Me ela 0-6.e era eig ress 
Baldwin-Wallace ...... 
Barat C. of the Sacred 


MEI | 9. 6 fecavcnoieuara\eleacatace 
OO ae ere 
Bennington W ........ 
ON, ee a4. 6:00: 000.00 4, s 
Bethany, Kans. ....... 
Bethany, W. Va. .sccss 
Cn Re rare rar 
Birmingham-Southern .. 
rer re ee 
Blue Mountain ....... 
SS ees 
Bowling Green Pub. 
Bradley Poly. Inst. 
BrtGgewater ....csceee 
Dry Mew Wo kk veces 
WIOMDIGLE Cio 4 06.6.6 00.0 0.678 
RREEEE, 4s elneleces 6 'e tee 
CVE CC. es ta ca woeeee 
CNS 05 was wre ewe a0K8 
NEEL Gls. olgcacée 0-0 0/06 
ee re 
Caurrou, Brent. © ..ccse 
COPrPOll. WI8G. cccccies 
Carson-Newman ....... 
COMPUREES 6c ccisivecncees 
CHAEIOEI. 6leie 6:05:06 9 00-08 
CUED a wevecececes 
COMEIAL, TOWER os.cncece 
Contra: ZW. As. csc aes 
NII iar asia ice- 0 acalen layers 
Chapman Or ise cweenes 
Crede: Pum M cic ccsice 
Creer ©. GEe 5 vccccsacee 
Clarke ¢ si ME a o\pieene eee 
SER earner ae ee 
CO TE sicne ce. es oaee 
i. IRAE ee MORE eer 
SS eee ere 
C. Misericordia W ..... 
C, of Charleston Pub. 
C. of Chestnut Hill W 
OE Os ks. 4 6-6 6h 56 
C. of Medical Evangelists 
Cc. of Mt. St. Joseph-on- 
Oe 
C. of Mt. St. Vincent W 
Cc. of New Rochelle W 
C. of Notre Dame W 
Cc. of Our Lady of the 
I iach 4 so. 06 44-4 
C. of Puget Sound ..... 
C. of St. Benedict W 
C. of St. Catherine W 
C. of St. Elizabeth W 
C. of St. Francis W 


EE. 
(For men and women, 


’ub = Publicly 


Students Students Teaching 
Full-time 


= 0 C9 OOO 
Wm} be KD bet et ONS 
COUR E 


bot. 


St te et OO 


fo a 
HK 
slo 
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COLLEGES OF 


TABLE I—(Continued) 


All-Res. Staff 
1,137 79 
5635 49 
909 SU 
260 35 
552 52 
364 30 
395 635 
714 42 
407 27 
956 39 
2,551 133 
142 50 
547 55 
619 24 
569 28 
229 3- 
1,013 25 
SOS 46 
460 29 
110 18 
267 26 
880 63 
199 23 
149 26 
541 47 
356 42 
456 32 
315 47 
1,023 80 
214 26 
478 36 
214 22 
575 40 
479 11 
396 28 
232 60 
1,564 89 
778 53 
203 21 
639 110 
1,271 100 
2,182 91 
534 25 
811 42 
706 76 
653 58 
385 16 
262 25 
442 21 
165 20 
306 27 
759 43 
203 27 
2,004 95 
161 22 
67 
435 34 
593 24 
661 42 
697 55 
400 28 
459 36 
621 83 
672 42 
238 17 
572 45 
192 21 
434 65 
566 54 
578 57 
865 75 
506 49 
307 21 
471 30 
268 35 
1,303 62 
961 7 
622 34 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 
and privately controlled, unless otherwise indicated) 
controlled. 


M= Men, W Women) 


Institution 


Cc. of St. Mary-of-the- 








Li20 t)  e 
CO ee fo cc ace 
C. of St. Scholastica 
C. of St. Teresa W 
Cc. of St. Thomas M oe 
C. of the Holy Names W. 
C. of the Pacifie ..ccccs 
ae 
CINE, wb awcuecon ne 
Comma ©. Woes science 
CUNGIIIEL Ts Gale eicsicemars 
Connecticut C. W ..... 
CN v0 da ka wowed ees 
Cornell C. of Iowa 
Culver-Stockton ....... 
Dakota Wesleyan ...... 25 
a | rere ae 393 
DUNN Cle ec ccacewise-e, ees 1,060 
A |, Bee ee 1,432 
POI eieidaer come eela 249 
BMNMERBC ETS <. 6a 0 were elecs 262 
EMRE. waee nawennecune 308 
Dominican C. of San 

PET OOo cae cheno 208 
RUE Ola. arenes :-c:0s anceee 179 
(ee eee meer ror ee 398 
pa ee eee 153 
Dunbarton C. of the 

RIOT CRORM 2 ccc cess 
eee ere 
EP ROUWEO WF cccwedcee 
ee ee 
EN ore a ecculs eee 
NO ar 66 do: 96:68 48, 0 
Bmmantes Wu... scess 
Emmanuel Missionary 
Emory & EIORry .. ccc 
pee 
PIUMMVIME 6 Gea en ccice 
EEE Sa eretee welmalanes 
La 
i re Pr 
Florida S. C. for Pub. ‘ 
Franklin C of Ind. ‘ 
Franklin & Marshall Mu ‘ 
Freeno S. C. Pak. ..0-.. 1,004 
WUE. Secu cclesloass 735 
GNU octielke:edie3 6 604s 259 
George Pepperdine 367 
George Williams ...... 270 
Georgia S. C. For Women 

SARE Peer 965 
Georgia State W's C. 

i SN eer 340 
os Court W 215 
Pisa ly eee 536 
Gonzaga U. M ...seccs 726 
Good Counsel W...... 247 
CNR. sr eckcco enews 249 
ere 594 
Greensnore Wo. . cc cccse 386 
CRM or tae are toee a's 338 
Grae Crew CL ok cccses 438 
errr ae a 188 
Gustavus Adolphus .... 45 
rl | rer 207 
CEE Ole on cane ems 558 
Hampden-Sydney M ... 248 
Pi er eri 162 
Hardin-Simmons U. ... 596 
pO Pre 163 
PIGCRtOrG Be oc .ccsces 190 
pS rr rere 2te 
i a er 260 
Po ae eee 221 
reer a 180 
Hobart & Wm. Smith C. 499 
i SK eee a 252 
DEAE WP Na oc oon GK 326 
PeOee CYOOG DE vccceccas 738 


et 
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Institution 


Hlood VW 
Hope 
Iioughton 
Hloward © 
Huntingdon (. W 


limaculata W 
Immaculate 
Incarnate Word W 


Ilowa Wesleyan ....... 
James Millikin U. ..... 
Po ee eee 


John Is. Stetson | 
John Carroll t if 
Johnson C. Smith U, 
Judson C. W 


OEE wes anes an 
Se | eee 
Kentucky State ....... 
ROME. a \6:4/6 0:60 okb'a 
RMON «ack Gates oes ete 
SS Pe ee CT eee eee 
PAMMOEWAENO once eee cee 
FOO ee a eee 
peke Eerie W ovscccccwcs 
Lake Forest ..... 
Lane oe ee eee eee eee ees 
ey Le | ae care 
Py. > er 
Se ee eee Oe 
Lebanon Valley ....... 
le Moyne ...... 
Lenoir-Rhyne ......... 
naeeeneene W osscscses 
Lincoln Memorial U 
Lincoln I Ne A ona Wa eb 
Lincoln U., Pa. M 
Lindenwood W ........ 
if BAP eri re 
LACOMROONG oi i6.k kes a 506 
Loras eevee eeeeeeeeee 
Loretto He'ghts W 
Po 7 ae 
Loyola C., Md. M ..... 
evo U., Cal. © 2.26 
Luther aah ae meee ie 
fee 
Macalester ........ 
MacMurray C. W 

PACE ROTHOR 6.0050 b es vee 
Madison ae an a ee 
i 


Manhattan M 
Manhattanville C 
Sacred Heart W 
ly Se 
Marshall Pub 
Mary Baldwin W 
Marygrove W 
Mary Hardin-Baylor W . 
Mary Washington C 
Maryihuret W .....se-« 
Marymount, Kans. W 
Marymount, N. Y. W 
Maryville C., Mo. W 
Maryville, Tenn 
Marywood W 
Mercer U eee 
Merceyhurst W 
Meredith W 
Middlebury 
Mills W 
ee 
Milwaukee-Downer W 
Mississippi C. ..... cae 
Mississippi S. C. for W 
LE NN EES IE A SRF ea 
Missouri Valley 
Monmouth 
Moravian M 
Morehouse 
Morgan 
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TABLE I 


Students Students Teaching 





Full-time All-Res Staff 
173 173 40 
289 316 30 
bd S60 3l 
04 6Y1 36 
538 640 26 
86 93 13 
414 161 40 
207 150 38 
300 615 36 
503 1,064 63 
155 232 21 
304 346 3 
145 194 22 
411 509 52 
315 491 44 
441 566 25 
260 266 25 
240 290 30 
Sol 1,491 114 
310 404 21 
SS RS 99 
32 324 30 
598 625 58 
169 210 17 
359 359 60 
156 181 23 
204 469 23 
382 664 27 
106 141 20 
294 435 29 
633 849 60 
196 887 93 
245 379 18 
381 475 27 
315 362 30 
217 256 20 
493 593 75 
129 129 S 
482 482 48 
230 20 oT 
357 357 22 
899 988 +0 
46 460 33 
348 500 25 
165 205 21 
158 192 35 
237 388 26 
159 236 19 
515 572 55 
703 785 64 
158 189 20 

1,027 1,521 42 
387 507 30 
378 378 42 
§42 738 75 
145 ly gg 23 
874 1,582 106 
318 318 33 
770 1,441 64 
356 134 40 

1,365 1,755 98 
221 302 27 
180 446 30 
418 418 40 
215 245 28 
433 440 32 
461 995 53 
541 S91 28 
171 287 32 
560 699 16 
913 1,533 74 
OAT 1.049 98 
500 500 33 
353 371 46 
524 §24 28 
841 65 
279 27 
309 3§ 34 
50 38 12 
3840 340 31 
547 547 32 


(Continued) 


Institution 


MOrmingeiGe 2iéciccevcs 
MOLri8s. BTOWR ..ccccces 
Mount Angel ..cecvces 
Mount Hoiyoke W ..... 
Mount Mary W ....... 
Mount Mercy W ...+% 


Mount St. 
Mount St. 
land . 
Mount St. Scholastica W 
Mount Union 
Muhlenberg M 
Mundelein 
a i ee 
Nazareth, Ky. W 
Nazareth, 
Nazareth, } 
Nebraska Wesleyan 
Newberry 
N.Y.S8.C. for Teachers 

Niagara U. M 


North Carolina C. for 
DIOR 5 oc oi5:0'0 0/6 0006 
NOPE CORERAD 6 csic cose 
Northwest Nazarene 
Noswien Ui ik cues 


of Staten 


Notre Dame C. 

Island W 
Oberlin 
Occidental 
Ohio Wesleyan U. 
Oklahoma C. for Women 
Ottawa U. 
Otterbein 
Ouachita C. 
Our Lady of the Lake W 
Pacific Union 


Parsons 
Pasadena C., 
Pennsylvania C. for W . 
Phillips U. 
Pomona C. 
Prairie View S. C. 
Principia 
Providence M 
Queens C. W 
Radcliffe W 
Radford College W 
Randolph-Macon M 
Randolph-Macon W .... 
Reed College 
Regis W 
Ripon 
ee eee 
Rockford W 
Rockhurst M 
Rollins 
es ee 
Rosemont W ...ccccose 
Russell Sage W 
St. Ambrose 
St. Anselm's C. M 
St. Augustine’s 
St. Benedict’s M 
St. Bonaventure M .... 
St. Edward’s Seminary M 
St. Francis M 
St. Joseph, Conn. W 


St. Joseph’s, Md. W .. oa 


St. Joseph's, N. Y. W 
St. Joseph’s, Pa, M 

St. Lawrence U. 
St. Martin’s M 
St. Mary C., 


St. Mary of the Woods W 
St. Mary’s, Cal. ates 
St. Mary’s, Minn. M 
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Students Students Teaching 


Full-time All-Res. Staff 
246 500 31 
45 539 28 

47 47 24 
1,113 1,275 148 
536 1,573 50 
217 778 32 
309 548 33 
222 274 28 
949 708 39 
283 441 33 
127 205 41 
943 ys Wy | 53 
455 564 48 
344 1,230 49 
246 87 41 
311 511 37 
238 366 32 
511 511 32 
1,028 1,620 89 
579 700 64 
666 990 37 
374 423 36 
356 430 22 
351 351 30 
221 285 31 
225 245 25 
1,754 1,880 
748 852 68 
1,309 1,315 85 
653 gh 47 
159 196 24 
353 422 37 
388 530 28 
316 1,045 53 
388 684 45 
159 193 28 
274 379 16 
316 34 38 
80 229 24 
275 384 22 
350 350 39 
502 668 43 
575 640 58 
1,234 1,668 82 
280 287 29 
162 447 62 
374 442 41 
952 952 400 
420 96 42 
83 87 14 
695 708 70 
279 393 33 
506 823 50 
403 410 35 
217 278 2: 
304 449 34 
146 193 \ 18 
347 419 §2 
691 1,168 67 
278 280 42 
784 834 79 
641 1,074 53 
53 53 15 
212 214 16 
115 115 20 
143 429 47 
87 87 10 
100 114 14 
344 805 35 
187 342 30 
399 399 39 
128 266 20 
573 578 56 
21 50 16 
310 692 47 
190 147 38 
98 1,297 41 
122 157 19 
278 278 28 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 
, P Students Students Teaching +i i 
Institution Fulltime (ible. Staff” Institution 
St. Mary’s of Notre U..08 Portia. .1<e.es 
SEC ea ee 427 52 U. Of ROOGIBMGE. 2 cc ccces 
St. Michaela M ..cscses 89 25 U. of San Francisco M .. 
SE IORMONECHE < v4.0 4:9:6'0:0 301 22 U. of Santa Clara M 
OL ere 756 55 U. of Scranton M ...... 
es tet Os 2.06 0.9 8008 99 19 U. of the South M ..... 
St. Vineet Me ec ceases 219 36 Ey. OR UNE, s siaeece wot 
St. 2avier, BI We sac. 341 37 UDGAIR 2c cecccvccesece 
ON ES eS oa | ae 345 38 ere ee 
Samuel EUSTON Cy «6 a.00 233 17 VGIDGraine U, .ccccescs 
San Franciseo C. for W. 254 38 WAGE We 6 ce eee ccenue 
Si in Francisco 8. C. Pub. 809 74 WarianOve BE ew. < o0ce c's 
SM OBO tie Ee haces cies 1,974 110 Va. Mil. Inst. Pub. M 
Sarah Lawrence W 295 55 Va. S. C. for Negroes .. 
BORTIIEE Gy sisccuwwdeece 119 15 We. COR Gr ac dew esas 
Ie MP 4 Seclsow aoe 232 25 Wanash  .ccscsceses 
GUNOND 5-5 casnereih 4106 4 00s 640 91 Wagner Mem. Lutheran. 
Seattle Pacifie ........ 302 25 Wake Forest M ....... 
LO) arr 157 68 Wallin Walle ...ccccees 
EE a 439 49 Vfl | ae 
BN ie sab eewisiceiese- 512 35 Washington ©. icc. 20 
ENE UD 64034 0:4 6:506-08 224 26 Washington and Jeffer- 
KS ee eee er 292 33 SOM ac sees eeu 
Siena Heights bakdn: wwrate 287 25 Washington and Lee M . 
Sammons ©. Wo ccaccies 1,283 138 Washington Missionary 
SERN DELS, <6 00..6:%:9 oe 06.876 234 23 Gay cubaemesy awe ees 
Skidmore W .......... 882 82 Webster C. W ........ 
RPNEURN VW. i0:e5eohsiars.0..0 2,081 249 Wellesley W ........-. 
Southwestern, Kan. .... 147 23 Wells W .......seeees 
Southwestern, Tenn. 324 30 Wesleyan C. W ........ 
Southwest La. Inst. Pub. 1,495 140 Wesleyan See 
Southwestern U., Texas. 562 45 Western C. W ........ 
SPGMan Ww ascccns a0 446 32 Western Maryland 
Springfield C..... 20... 17 1g Westminster, Mo. Af 
Spring Hill M ........ 136 36 Mg iggy ed ee hap 
Susquehanna U. ....... 181 30 Wi vee at - SUM 
Swarthmore .......... 730 91 Whe sab hitde Si asain Ra 
she oF # pS " 1eaton, Mass. W 
Sweet Briar Wc... 006s 450 51 Whitman 
Talladega vTrRTC ULL. 243 2 Whittier : ; ; : : : ; : 7 : é ; 
PERMEAD 65) 6" pine oie a ures <6 81 By Whitworth ........... 
Texas Christian U. 1,086 100 Wilberforce ........22- 
Texas S. C. for W Pub. 2,492 161 WEN eg ews agen 
ews beadeeteeae 130 18 Witteamoette U, .cccccace 
By a 404 24 William Jewell ....... 
BO errr 163 16 William and Mary ..... 
‘TYANSVIVANIA «262. e0e 13 20 Wer wc cce cease 
Trinity, Conn. BM ...05.. 331 38 Wilmington C. 
Trims, 2. C, We os 3 66:0 478 56 WER Me oo os eesldnees 
WPORGRIOTA. cic ike es 194 20 Winthrop Pub. W ..... 
LP ago Aa resper ger 93 16 Wittenberg ......-+-+-- 
Union College, Neb. 440 33 Wofford M ....... sete 
ik ag ere 470 41 Woman's C. U. of N. C. 
U. of Chattanooga ..... 396 35 Pub. W ... sees eres 
TODO 2.6.00. 576 140 Xaxier U., La. ........ 
U; of Dapugue: ... 6.5... 466 45 Xaxier U., Ohio M ... 
a) ener s 274 32 Yankton ...-.....-- . 
We Gk CARS 6c sce-e 0 ts 447 40 ON tected euee« 
TABLE I—(Continued) 
Ill. INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 
1. TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS 
rnstitation —__-SUweRts Sudents Teaching Institution 
A. & M. C, of Texas Pub. Drexel Inst. of Tech. 
rere Pe ree 2,912 3,537 204 Florida A. & M. C. .... 
A. <d ao C. of N. Caro- & Ga. School of Tech. M 
MRR eeaecunes 921 1,344 40 Georgia S. C. Pub, ..... 
Ala. 7 -olytec : Inst. Pub. 1,950 2,336 172 B - 
‘ 7 ¢ Bampton Inst. «6 «cscs 
Alcorn A. & M. .......- 181 407 31 Illinois Inst. of Tect 
icone A _ M.C... 350 389 31 we a tA “3 ae 
Calif. Inst. Tech, M.... 772 772 140 _ oe & M. 
ened a 1,128 2,050 346 pe we Se ee eS. e se 
Case g of Ap. Science M 511 1,088 98 Kans. S. C. of Ag. & Ap. 
Clarkson C. of Tech. M . 158 160 19 Se. Pub. ......esees 
Clemson Ag. C. M...... 993 1,125 106 Louisiana Polytech. Inst. 
Colo. S. of Mines Pub. M 660 660 78 WONG ie Sic ta ataw ceases 
Colorado S. C. of A. & M Mass. Inst. of Tech. M 
| a ar 77 1,079 133 Mase. 5. C. Pubs. 2i.4% 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 


Students Students Teaching ti : 
Institution Tulltime Alles Staff Institution Full-time All-Res. 

‘ Cc. of M. ¢ e S. Dakota S. C. of Ag. 
a > pieetonyeeatincare 115 539 76 & M. A. Pub. ....... 556 632 
Mississippi S. C. Pub 106 1,025 22 S. Dakota S. of Mines 
Montana S. of Mines Put 177 189 19 PUD. .cessccsiccecins 58 100 
Montana 8S. (@. Pub. .... 1,131 1.276 107 Southern U. Pub. ...... 862 1,160 
Newark C. of Icngineer Stevens Inst of Tech. M. 479 479 

A ec ees cae ons 299 484 34 Tenn. Poly. Inst. ...... 301 429 
New Mexico C. of Ag. & Texas C. of A. & Ind. 

M. A. Pub ws Hynes 186 587 83 Pub. .........- gees 439 729 
N. Car. S. C. of Ag. & Texas (. of Mines & Met. 713 901 

engineering Pub. .... 1,294 1,350 187 Texas Tech. CC. Pub. ... 1,836 2,440 
N. Dakota Ag C. ..«se. 699 769 78 Tuskeree Inst... «ccc. 1,151 1,587 
Northeastern [ Saad 1,167 1.167 61 U. S. Mil. Aead. Pub. M 2,518 2.518 
Oklahoma A. & M. Pub 3,490 4.276 448 U. S. Naval Aead. Pub. M 3,040 3,040 
Poly. Inst. of Brooklyn Utah S. Ag. C. Pub. ... 880 1,197 

Sete a ate rine a 344 2,225 259 Va. Poly. Inst. Pub. ... 1,031 1,417 
Purdue Pub.’........ 4,048 6,147 605 Worcester Polytech Inst. x 
Rensselaer Poly. Inst. Wf 1,075 1,075 120 Reena es 434 $34 
Rhode Island S. C. Pub.. 530 534 80 OREM: Bois ween ee 58,323 75,871 
Rose Polytech Inst. M . 140 140 25 


TABLE I—(Continued) 
HI. INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 


2 TEACHERS COLLEGES 


St 


Students Students Teaching 


alt 








Students Students Teaching 


Full-time All-Res. Staff Institution 


Institution 


Ala S.T.C., Florence, Sichiunn | S.N.C., Pub. ... 675 1,492 
le ok cuales mune 311 478 27 Michigan C, of Ed., 
Ala. S.T.C., Jacksonville, Northern, Pub. ..... 230 462 
5 Er ae or 63 182 44 Michigan S.T.C., West- 
Ala. S.T.C., Livingston . 67 201 26 CPE EME, s sien <b0s ven 1,751 2,303 
Ala. 8.T.C., Montgomery 509 1,877 56 Minnesota S.T.C., Bemidji 126 309 
Ala. S.T.C., Troy, Pub. . 137 421 21 Minnesota  S.T. C., Du- 
Appalachian S.T.C 118 L2t7 17 POGE ES sine <0 ea wes 298 490 
Arizona S.T.C., Flagstaff Minnesota S.T.C., Man- 
y ae pGmrcteinin 355 502 37 a ree 327 824 
Arizona S.T.C., awe. Minnesota S.T.C., Win- 
ee ee ; 536 983 46 oS | a er 175 489 
Arkansas S.T.C., Pub. B49 761 35 Miss. Southern C., Pub. 264 629 
RENN SeUUe Be. ons saws 892 1,216 96 Missouri S.T.C., Central, 
Cen ee £6 a edie sie 749 909 51 RR ear ree 606 1,071 
Colo. S. C. of Ed., Pub. . 577 1,603 85 Missouri S.T.C., North- 
Coneord 8.T.C., Pub. ... 263 702 32 GT, his wie alors 299 874 
Delta 8.T.C., Pub. ..... 162 313 28 Missouri S.T.C., North- 
East Carolina T. C., Pub. 867 1,019 70 West, Dis. 4 c<<cwwie« 248 572 
Eastern Montana S. N Missouri S.T.C., South- 
rere 43 244 10 CONE TOR. os neces 673 1,093 
Eastern Oregon C. of Ed. 240 316 20 Missouri S.T.C., South- 
Elizabeth City S.T.C. .. 421 612 21 WOE, “POR. 5 sicsaces 667 1,267 
Fayetteville S.T.C., Pub 542 674 22 Montana S.N.C., Pub. .. 23 130 
Fort Hays Kans. 8S. C., Morehead S.T.C), Pub. .. 1,965 2,577 
re a ree 240 785 50 Murray S.T.C., Pub. ... 381 600 
Pore Veer B.C... occ ss 359 1,521 48 Nebr. S.T.C., Chadron, 
Ceorge Peabody C for T. 632 1,917 95 SEAR eet ae 94 277 
Georgia T. C., Pub. .... 207 503 30 Nebr. S.T.C., Kearney, 
pares T. C.. Pub. ...66. 371 397 27 ger eee 239 686 
Henderson S a ae 59 186 29 Nebr. S.T.C., Peru, Pub. 306 512 
Ill. S.N.U., Carbondale, Nebr. S.T.C., Wayne, Pub. 235 603 
a EE eer ae 827 2.054 99 N. J. 8.2.C, Montclair, 
Til. S.N.U., Normal, Pub. 784 1,409 127 rp Se eye 673 1,182 
Il. S.T.C., Eastern, Pub 331 937 73 «= mane Trenton, 
Hl. ST C., Northern, Pub. 498 956 52 PE ree 704 810 
Ill. S.T.C., Western, Pub. 104 802 70 New Mexico — -- 65 561 
Indiana S.T.C., Pub. ... 934 1,526 114 New Mexico S.T.C. . 65 184 
Jowa 8.T.C., Pub. ..... 872 2,166 131 Oregon ©. Of Bd.. ....5 121 326 
Kansas S.T c.. Emporia, Pacific Lutheran C. .... 165 241 
re ee 394 977 88 Pa. S.T.C., Indiana 696 1,299 
Kansas §.T.C.. P ittsburg, Pa. S.7.C., Mansfield 190 307 
, ae A are 666 1,273 110 Pa. S.T.C., Shippensburg 184 289 
Kentucky S.T.C., East Sam Houston Be dk ba 
RS on isn ea eos 8 296 480 63 a ra aie 559 1,100 
Kentucky S.T.C., West San Diego Oy ae 1,176 1,783 
ree 422 790 62 Ss. D. STC. North, 
la. SN.C ; 748 998 69 Aberdeen, ae 182 T2t 
Memphis State ‘allege . 458 741 39 Stephen F. Austin S.T.C., 
Michigan C. of Ed., c en _, Pub. Sire ae es eet « 257 518 
tral Pub 273 





Full-time All-Res. 


Students Students sveshias 
Ss 


Sta 


162 
47 


218 
31 


47 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 





Institution Students Students Teaching 


Full-time All-Res. Staff 
Sul Ross S.7T.C., Pub. .. 147 349 25 
Fenn. S.T.C., Johnson 

IGG; Pe. aide Koen vrs o44 645 13 
Fenn. 8S.T.¢ Murfrees- 

eT ee ee 233 375 1 
Texas S.T.C., East, Pub. 523 1,058 88 
Texas §.T.C., North, Pub. 1,962 2,812 143 
rexas S.T.C., Southwest, 

MEUM, On barat ota anata eos ece 22 1,016 63 
Texas S.T.C., West ry 509 1,032 62 
Va. S.T.C., Farmville, 

| ere re rarer eras 844 1,083 54 
Wash. C. of Ed., West- 

ern, Bellingham, Pub. 278 585 57 
Wash. C. of Ed., Central, 

Ellensburg, Pub. ..... 29% 635 49 
West Liberty S.T.C. ... 96 385 18 
class attendance in respect to young men. 


Taking advantage of the chance to begin their 
collegiate education before summons by Selee- 
tive Service, approximately 60 thousand 16- and 
17-year-old youths passed from high school to 
college this fall (many started in summer ses- 
sion), or 14.4 per cent more than the civilian 
1943. Table VI affords the in- 


terested reader a basis for analysis by types of 


freshmen of 


institution. 

As to freshman women, there was an increase 
this fall as compared with last year’s enrollment 
of 17,655, or 17.9 per cent. And last year’s 
enrollment of freshman women turn 
about 6,000 larger than that of 1942—a gain of 
The explanation for these war- 


was in 


6.5 per cent. 
time increases would appear to be largely eco- 
When John is in the Army, the family 
And Mary 


nome. 
ean afford to send Mary to college. 
gladly goes. 

Army and Navy Trainees in Colleges and Uni- 
versities. This fall the number of Army trainees 
in colleges and universities is down to less than 
one fifth of the number a year ago. The com- 
parable decrease in Navy trainees is only 11 
per cent, but with the indication that sharp cuts 
are in prospect. 

Specific figures for this article have been 
kindly supplied by Francis J. Brown, director, 
Study of Higher Education, Committee on Edu- 
cation, House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

As to the Army, they show that, in December, 
1943, when the maximum was reached as to 
institutions and enrollments, approximately 350 
colleges and universities in all parts of the 
country were training about 235,000 men on 





Students Students Teaching 


Institution Full-time All-Res Staff 

Western S. C. of Colo 

RGD acu Field Westoaleare 117 344 22 
Winston-Salem T. C. ... 594 748 2 
Wise. S.T.C., La Crosse, 

MUMS .acecawee ee neite 384 726 16 
Wise. S.T.¢ Milwaukee 

BOUIN, «3! siscu ab anies® opares aaa 904 1,571 83 
Wise. S.T.¢ Oshkosh 

| 1), Se oe yee poe S 249 616 41 
Wise. S.T.C., River Falls, 

1 |. Aeon pera Pare’ 188 4125 9 
Wise. Bz. Superior 

Buty. 6 oscaccls.oie ces-erw.a%s 230 528 16 
Wisc $.7-.¢c.. White 

Water, Pali .caceunes 293 678 13 

(2 ee ere 41,897 79,907 5,022 


active duty and 2,900 reserve students. These 
included 145,000 in all categories of the Army 
Specialized Training Program; 2,900 in the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps; 80,000 in all eategories 
of the Army Air Force; and 10,000 in miseel- 
laneous categories. This fall (September 30, 
1944), 138 institutions are being utilized, with 
a total enrollment of 40,830, plus about 560 in 
certain AAF technical-training institutions. 

In addition to courses offered directly by the 
USAFI, 85 colleges and universities are offer- 
ing correspondence instruction through the in- 
stitute. Approximately 600,000 military person- 
nel are now enrolled in these college courses 
with enrollments increasing at approximately 
400 a day. 

As to the Navy, the official figures disclose 
that, in December, 1943, 130 colleges and uni- 
versities had a total of 125,935 personnel under 
training (the maximum was 138,136 in July, 
1943). These included 22,926 in Navy instrue- 
tion; 84,684 in college instruction; and 18,325 
in split instruction. This fall (September 28, 
1944), the same 130 institutions have a total 
enrollment of 113,531 Navy personnel, divided 
into 27,267 Navy instruction, 47,090 college in- 
struction, and 39,174 split instruction. The 
Navy has not announced the decreases which 
are to be made later. 

Institutions this 
Society survey were asked to include the num- 


covered in ScHOOL AND 


bers of their Army and Navy trainees .as of 
November 1 under full-time students (indicated 
under “other courses” in the special list of 30 
universities); a few of them have failed so to 
report. 

World War II Veterans and Higher Educa- 
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PABLE II 


(JEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY 
Full-time Civilians and Military 


lustitu 





Division and State ions 1939 1944 
(1) New Lungland e 45 64,955 42,864 
Maine i 1073 2,511 
New Hampshire > $646 2,579 
Vermont aie +) 5,152 2,006 
Massachusetts ... 23 30,698 25,256 
Rhode Island 3 4.324 2,188 
Connecticut ..... 7 V,US2 7,604 
(2) Middle Atlantic 113 167,915 116,129 
OW -ROEK . oe seve 50 99,998 76,027 
New Jersey ..... 14 12,438 6,509 
Pennsylvania iV 55,479 33,593 
(3) Rast North Central 123 191,326 133,406 
Ohio ee 38s 51,771 34,062 
Indiana .. ae 1S 26,652 18,096 
Oe aS ae 33 51,302 36,038 
DESCUIMRR 50's ee 18 36,732 27,939 
Wisconsin 16 24,869 16,371 
(4) West North Central. 65,525 
Minnesota mente 16,915 
Pra eee 14,462 
Missouri a 14,854 
North Dakota ... 1,611 
South Dakota 1,746 
Nebraska ....... 7,167 
DER, ols Was A waie 8,770 
(5D) South Atlantic 1 80,138 
PER WONO ccc sass 1 56 
LET ae 13 2,046 10,625 
District of Colum 
Me asichawa awn 7 7,297 7,668 
JL i 23 19,802 13,866 
West Virginia ... 6 6,950 4,069 
North Carolina .. 25 23,162 19,8835 
South Carolina 13 10,762 7,596 
CS a 18 13,901 11,313 
op) ee 5 7,204 4,522 
(6) Kast South Central . 57 51,555 32,025 
Kentucky ....... 13 12,941 9,093 
rennessee ...... 19 14,943 9,022 
MERUOEE cv ceccus 15 16,164 9,774 
Mississippi 10 7,507 4,136 
(7) West South Central, 49 84,671 55,703 
PY! re 7 5,951 3,515 
ar 11 21,622 14,168 
Oklahoma ...... 5 14,665 8,695 
POUR  wscdasaae-s 26 42,433 29,325 
(8) Mountain ...... 29 38,240 22,863 
BEORERER .ccccces 6 1,676 2,570 
OD esis > cn we 3 3,486 1,343 
WHOMINE ..cccee 1 2,041 7 
Colorado =. rare ae 8 11,100 
New Mexico 3 tos 
BURGE: sctkesas 3 4.370 
Utah t 8,820 
| ee 1 1,015 
Dd “PORE ia Niles ees 55 88,863 54,856 
Washington ..... 14 0,200 13,040 
COPOMOR: 555.0060 11 12,157 6.351 
California 30 56,506 35,465 


tion. The enrollment figures reported in this 
1944 survey include approximately 2,400 dis- 
abled veterans of World War IT and an undesig 
nated number of discharged non-disabled veter- 
ans who are taking courses in American colleges 
and universities under the laws passed by Con- 
Mareh 23, 1943, June 22, 1944, 


whereby their tuition and maintenance are pro- 


and 


gress, 


vided by the Federal government. 
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TABLE III 
1939 AND 1944 CLASSIFICATION COMPARISONS 
INSTITUTIONS 
Totals of Full-time Enrollment 





1939 





Classification 1944 
Universities, public ........ 296,828 188,491 
Universities, private ....... 185,378 136,859 

23 Colleges of Arts and Sciences 235,163 181,516 
19 Technological Institutions .. 90,153 54,098 
91 Teachers Colleges .......... 86,487 41,832 
673 894,009 602,796 


Totals of Students, Full-time and Part-time 






Classification 1939 1944 

58 Universities, public ........ 421,368 257,989 
50 Universities, private ...... 326,610 253,17 
425 Colleges of Arts and Sciences ; 254,494 
49 Technological Institutions .. 70,781 
91 Teachers Colleges ......... 3, 79,723 
671 1,341,061 916,161 





When will the great mass of others now in 
active service throng through college gates for 
the educational opportunities offered them by 
a grateful people? How many of them will 
be? For provisional answers to these 
questions, SCHOOL AND Society and the present 
writer are indebted to Assistant Administrator 
O. W. Clark, of the Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

The peak load for colleges and universities 


there 


will probably come between a year and a year 
and a half after the defeat of Germany and 
Japan. Veterans will not arrive on college cam- 
puses in a rush. According to the demobiliza- 
tion-point plan, it is likely that the older men 
and with responsibilities will be dis- 
charged first. A little later and gradually there 
will follow those service men and women who 
Partial de- 
mobilization in the period between the defeat 
of Germany and the defeat of Japan would also 
tend to spread the load. 

Regarding the number of veterans who will 
choose higher-education opportunities as con- 
trasted with other opportunities afforded them 
by Congressional act, no definite statement is 
possible at this time. An estimate, however, has 
been hazarded by Mr. Clark, based upon statis- 
ties as to the age and educational qualifications 
of personnel in the Armed Forces and upon 
studies of the plans of a sample group of ser- 


those 


are eligible for higher education. 


vicemen. 

As to age, Mr. Clark states thai half of the 
men in the Armed Forces are more than 25 
years old and that collegiate students will chiefly 
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come from the five million who are under 25. 
Of the latter, studies show 38 per cent to have 
been graduated from high school or to have 
been in college before enlistment; in round num- 
bers about two million. 
proportion will be married or engaged or will 


“Of these a considerable 


have other responsibilities. A generous estimate 
would place about one third of these eligibles, 
or about 650,000, as candidates for full-time 
education on the higher levels.” 

The other method which Mr. Clark used to 
get at this estimated figure was to examine 
studies conducted by the Information and Edu- 
cation Division of the Armed Service Forces. 
Based upon a sample of 10,000 men in this 
country and on the war fronts, findings indi- 
eated that between 5 per cent and 9 per cent 
have, as of the present time, very definite plans 
for returning to full-time schooling; and that 
about 90 per cent of these are qualified, on the 
basis of their previous education, to attend col- 


TABLE IV 


FULL-TIME ENROLLMENT 
Analysis as to Sex 





Men 





Classification No. Women 
Universities, Public ....... 56 68,799 96,393 
Universities, Private ...... 50 70,163 61,725 
Colleges of Arts and Sciences 421 47,166 134,042 
Technological Institutions . 52 37,868 20,455 
Teachers Colleges ......... 92 10,218 31,679 

oN ORR rear ee eer 671 234,214 354,294 
lege. Taking 7 per cent as the average of the 


Army’s estimate as to those who will be taking 
full-time education, and assuming that 85 per 
cent of those qualified will actually take work 
on the college level, Mr. Clark again reaches the 
estimate that “we shall have, on the basis of 
the present strength of the Armed Forces, about 
650,000 men entering college.” 

A Warning Against Over-Expansion of Col- 
legiate Facilities. In a recent address at 
Toronto before delegates of the Association of 
American Universities, Mr. Clark warned col- 
lege and university administrators concerning 
undue expansion of plant and facilities to take 
eare of returning veterans. 

Mr. Clark cited the highest enrollment of 
full-time students in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, the enrollment of 1,400,000 reported by the 
U. S. Office of Education in the year 1940. “If 
we take 700,000 as a liberal estimate of the vet- 
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erans who will be taking full-time edueation on 
the higher levels, the increase over the attend- 
When 


it is considered that veterans desiring college 


ance in 1940 will be about 50 per cent. 


training will not come en masse to the colleges 
as soon as the war is over, but will be distributed 
throughout several years, the 50-per-cent in- 
crease will be attenuated to a much lower figure. 
The veterans returning to the campus will fill 
up your empty seats but will hardly require new 
buildings.” He added that extra dormitory 
TABLE V 
LARGEST INSTITUTIONS 





Full-time All-Res. 





Institution stidents. OO” students Rank 
U. of California ... 15,261* 1 3 
Columbia WU. ...... 12,039 2 2 
GW SOPEOUs csc ces 10,218 } 1 
U. of Minnesota 9,931 i 7 
U. of Michigan 9,312 5 6 
U. of Wisconsin 8,163 6 16 
Dy. of Tinos .....s 8,125 7 14 
Ohio State U. ..... 7,996 8S 9 
C Ge BOR oc tctes 7,814 9 12 
U. of Washington .. 6,935* 10 . 
Northwestern U. ... 5,891 11 4 
WENO C. o.65 ce waes 5,789 12 3 
Brooniyn Co .. cscs. 5,667 13 23 
Oc.) 1 hee 5,397 14 
City College of New 

Uh or9.6r 0: caletarn's 5,190 15 856 5 
Paree © accaucwess 5,168 16 10,031 1 
U. of Chicago ..... 4,726 17 7,722 22 
U. of Southern Cali 

RORM cece nec’ 4,688* 18 12,030* 8 
U. of Pennsylvania 4,649 19 9,304 17 
Iowa State C. of Ag. 

Noe. See re 4,546 20 5.127 
POON ER. kn cwicieens 4.381 21 10.047 10 
BOING Us cccceeens 4.361 22 8,116 19 
Pe oe 4,197 23 7.407 24 
Louisiana State U. 4,185 24 5,019 
Syracuse OU. ..ccses 4,185 25 1,787 
U. of Pittsburgh .. ss a 9,811 15 
Western Reserve U.. ‘ a 8.536 18 
U. of Cincinnati ... Sauce he 8,020 20 
Washington U. .... 7.975 21 
George Washington 

' SESS Sk Ae ae ie 7,361 25 


* Approximate 


space or some provision for married men may 
be needed. 

As to courses offered, Mr. Clark thought it 
“not advisable for institutions to upset their 
programs too much in order to provide special 
subjects desired by veterans when such subjects 
are offered in other institutions.” Instead of 
expanding into new fields each college and uni- 
versity should strengthen its present offerings 
and refer students with different needs to other 
institutions rendering 
maximum service in these fields. 

Educational Choices of Disabled Veterans. 


presently capable of 
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Certain statistics given by Mr. Clark regarding 
the edueational choices of disabled veterans are 
pertinent for this present article. A study of 
3,000 disabled veterans made recently by the 
Veterans Administration shows that, after ad 
visement, about one third took up professional 
and managerial courses: 200 are taking account- 
ing; 100 are taking education in preparation 
for teaching; 100 are taking mechanical engi- 
neering; 100 are taking law; 80 are taking elec- 
trical engineering; 30, civil engineering; 30, 
chemical engineering; 30, pharmacy; 20 are 
graduate students headed for instructorships. 
The remainder of the 1,000 are intending to be 
architects, chemists, county agents, dentists, 
advertising men, social workers, physicians, mu- 
sicians, industrial engineers, clergymen, statisti- 
cians, and veterinarians, approximately in the 
order named. 

About 330 chose semi-professional oecupa- 
tions such as draftsmen, laboratory technicians, 
About 300 
were going into clerical and sales occupations. 
About 
about 90 into agriculture. 


radio operators, decorators, ete. 


1,100 were going into skilled trades; 


Statement of Basis of this Study. This 1944 
study of enrollment is based upon the lists of 
institutions aecredited by regional associations 
and compiled by the Council on Medical Edu- 
eation of the American Medical Association. 

In Table I, the classification is in accordance 
with the reeommendations of a committee of the 
Association of American Colleges. 

Table II assembles full-time-student totals ae- 
cording to the accepted geographical divisions 
of the United States. 

Table IIT shows comparisons in full-time en- 
rollment for 1939 and 1944 in elassified institu- 
tions. 

Table IV 


ments us to sex. 


provides a differentiation of enroll- 


Bare em. is 
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Table V presents the 25 largest institutions of 
the United States. 

Table VI presents an analysis of freshmen 
enrollments of 1943 and 1944 in certain institu 
tions. 

In all tables there is a differentiation between 
the enrollment of full-time and part-time under 
craduates. For this series the full-time student 
is defined as a student who has completed a 
high-school course and is devoting substantially 
his full time to study during the collegiate year. 
The student whose main time and attention are 


TABLE VI 


ANALYSIS OF FRESHMAN ENROLLMENTS 
In Five Major Fields 





Men 





Women 
Classification — 
1943 1944 1943 1944 
52 Universities, Pub 
| ABE OCT 14,396 17,550 24,008 28,424 
17 Universities, Pri- 
Cl erica 12,522 14,119 11,516 14,668 
113 Colleges of Arts 
and Sciences .. 13,011 14,595 46,349 53,266 


19 Technological In- 


stitutions ... 10.320 10.698 4,783 6,068 
90 Teachers Colleges 2,614 3,533 11,979 13,864 
52,863 60,495 98,635 116,290 


651 TOs 266056 
given to some other employment and who takes 
only late-afternoon, evening, and Saturday 
classes is listed as a part-time student. The 
grand-total figures for 1944 inelude full-time 
students, part-time students, and summer-ses- 
sion students of 1944 (deducting duplicates), 
but do not include extension and correspondence 
students. It is understood here that extension 
and correspondence work is in courses not lead- 
ing to a degree, whereas part-time courses do 
so count. 

The numbers of teaching staff and of ad- 
ministrative staff are given exactly as reported 
by the institutions themselves. 

Data concerning the attendance in 30 repre- 
sentative universities will be presented in a later 
issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 





THREE UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS ON 
COMPULSORY PEACETIME MILI- 
TARY TRAINING 


ALMOST simultaneously the presidents of two 
of the nation’s outstanding universities voiced 
somewhat divergent opinions anent the pro- 


posals for compulsory peacetime military train- 





ing. On December 7, Charles Seymour, presi- 
dent, Yale University, in his annual report to 
the alumni, indorsed, apparently without reser- 


vation, the “system of required military train- 
ing for all able-bodied young men” as sug- 
gested by General Marshall, urging the impor- 
tanee of such a system in averting “the un- 
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preparedness which has brought so great peril 
to us in the past and especially in this war.” 
He added: 


The university, whatever the educational disad- 
vantages, will have to adjust itself to its effects 
upon the training of youth. At all costs the na- 
tion must possess the power to protect our freedom, 
without which there can be no liberal education. 


On December 6, Robert M. Hutchins, presi- 
dent, the University of Chicago, in his annual 
report to “the alumni and friends of the uni- 


’ 


versity,’ made the following statements: 


Many important persons are now raising their 
voices in favor of universal military training after 
the war. They offer two arguments: the state of 
the world will compel the United States to have 
large military forces; and military training will 
confer great moral and intellectual benefits upon 
the young. 

The first argument seems premature. How can 
we decide now what number of soldiers and sailors 
will be required for ‘‘national security’’ after the 
war? We hear of plans for an international organ- 
We have under- 
stood that the war was being fought so that we 


ization which will preserve peace. 


might have a world in which we would not have to 
be constantly prepared for war. Now we are be- 
ing told that these hopes are so certain to be disap- 
pointed that we must have armed forces so large 
that they can be obtained only by perpetual con- 
scription and universal military training. 

If it turns out that we must have a very large 
army and a very large navy after the war, then I 
am in favor of getting them by conscription and 
universal military training. That is the only demo- 
cratic way to get them.... 

[ However] we recognize that the only justifica- 
tion for universal military training is military nee- 
essity. We should give up the attempt to persuade 
ourselves that military service is good for young 
men or that it is better for them than civil pur- 
suits, among them education. 

The notion that military training has unique 
moral and spiritual by-products is a manifestation 
of the belief that education is not of much impor- 
tance and that it can be interrupted without serious 
loss to anybody. 

I should agree that the contribution of educa- 
tion is not as significant as it should be. But the 
remedy is not to fly to something else which offers 
still less hope. The remedy is to remake education 
so that it will produce the moral and spiritual re- 
sults desired. ... 


A little earlier (November 24) Harold W. 
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Dodds, president, Princeton University, speak- 
ing at the annual convention of the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Seeondary 
Schools and Affiliated Associations meeting in 
New York City, said: 

My position is, that there are still too many un- 
predictables—too many deuces wild in the deck—to 
permit a reasoned decision [on compulsory military 
training] at this time. I did what I could to pro- 
mote the passage of the Selective Service and Train- 
ing Act of 1940, because we were nearer to war 
than the country then understood. I am doing what 
I can now to postpone a decision on compulsory uni- 
versal service as a peacetime poliey, in order that 
the decision, when made, will be on the basis of 
I be- 
lieve that certain popular arguments for universal 


realities and not emotional preconceptions. 


service will not hold water, and that others need 
much deeper exploration than they have yet re- 
ceived. I therefore favor delay. I readily admit, 
however, that postwar conditions may require it. 
I hope not. ... 

The most cogent reason for delaying decision on 
universal compulsory military training [however] is 
[that] the question until the 
terms of the peace are known. To adopt universal 


training today would confirm the dangerous spirit 


eannot be decided 


of cynicism toward all proposals to expand the scope 
of collective security and reign of law... . 

Finally, although I am as yet far from certain 
that universal military training is in the national 
interest, of one thing Iam sure. If America decides 
that it is neessary, the colleges and universities will 
find ways and means to make the appropriate adap- 
tations and will lend themselves loyally to it. They 
will faithfully and effectively contribute whatever is 
asked, accepting, as Americans should, the verdict 
of the people as to what is required of them. 


THE MIDWESTERN COLLEGE ART 
CONFERENCE 

THE Midwestern College Art Conference at 
its annual meeting at the University of Chicago, 
November 9-11, took under consideration the 
wartime changes affecting the place of the arts 
in college programs, especially their place in 
relation to general courses in the humanities, 
and adopted the following statement of policy 
on the role and usefulness of the arts in the 
colleges : 

1. That where the colleges undertake to offer 
unified general programs in the humanities they 
should provide for art in them and for the par- 
ticipation of departments of art. 
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2. That the departments of art shall be consulted 
in establishing the content for art in such general 
programs and in determining how it shall be taught. 

3. That the programs 


should be (1) that they provide for an understand- 


criteria for art in such 
ing of art through formal analysis and/or historical 
interpretation, and (2) that they provide for ap- 
preciation of art through direct experience of it. 
4. That the methods of analysis, ete., shall be 
based on the best illustrative materials, including 
originals and faesimilies, and should employ dia 
lectic procedures, and as means to direct experience 
be demonstration of, and/or 


of art, there should 


actual participation in, basie processes of art. 

5. That the content for understanding and ap- 
preciation should include the study of contemporary 
forms and problems and the place of art in con 
temporary life. 

6. That it is our desire to establish integration 


between art and other disciplines in the colleges. 


Berthe C. Koch, chairman, department of 
painting, sculpturing, and architecture, Univer- 
sity of Omaha, to whom SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


is indebted for this report, says regarding it: 


It will be noted that these propositions apply, 
primarily, to the undergraduate problem of ‘‘ gen- 
to general pro- 


eral education’’ in the colleges; 


grams that may affect all freshmen, for example, 
ae 


rather than to the problem of ‘‘special’’ or ‘‘pro- 


fessional’’ training for upper classmen. They rep- 
resent a statement of common purposes and thus 
a basis for common action by members of the con- 
ference in support of the arts in the colleges and 
schools. 

Thirty colleges and universities of the Middle 


West were represented in the conference. 


AN INTERIM REPORT OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE RECRUITMENT 
OF STUDENT NURSES 


In October, a staff of 
nurses, all college women, began a series of vis- 


eighteen graduate 
its to the campuses of colleges and universities 
across the country with the intent of arousing 
interest among students in choosing the pro- 
fession of nursing as a career. Early in De- 
cember, the national Nursing Council for War 
Service released a statement on the results of 
these visits, based on reports from 186 institu- 
tions of higher edueation in 41 states and the 
Distriet of Columbia, representing almost half 
of the 400 visits scheduled. The statement says 


in part: 
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Recognition of nursing as a coming profession for 
college women specializing in psychology, sociology, 
and edueation, as well as in the biological sciences, 
by educators in universities, colleges and junior col 
leges is among the encouraging findings made by 
members of the college counseling staff... . 


The group spoke to audiences totaling 32,839, 
eonterred with nearly 3,000 undergraduate stu- 
dents in small groups and individually, and held 
over 1,110 interviews with administrators, fac- 
ulty members, and voeational-guidance coun- 


sel rs. 


The staff reported not only an almost unani- 
mously cordial educators and 
undergraduates alike, but a markedly increased in- 
terest on the part of psychology and sociology pro- 
fessors, faculty members in state colleges, and ad- 
ministrators and instructors in colleges sponsored 
by religious denominations. With educators in these 
fields directing some of their best students into 
nursing, the program seems well on the way to at- 
taining its twofold objective: to place nursing side 
by side with other professions on the vocational- 


response ... by 


guidance programs of colleges, and to enlist the 
interest of undergraduates in fields of nursing for 
which special preparation is a prerequisite, such as 
nursing education and administration, psychiatric 
nursing, and public-health nursing. It is in these 
fields that current shortages are most serious and 


the greatest postwar needs are anticipated. 


The college-counseling program has not only 
achieved the dual purpose of providing up-to- 
date information on nursing edueation and the 
opportunities open to the college graduate and 
advising those interested in preparing for a 
career in nursing; it has also, “by directing well- 
preparéd women into nursing, helped make pos- 
sible the release of graduate nurses, now on the 
home front, for service with the Armed Forces 
where they are desperately needed in this crucial 
stage of the war.” 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL CENTER 
AT MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


THE International Center of the Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Sci- 
ence was formally opened on October 22. The 
center was established to meet the needs of stu- 
dents from other countries. This year these 
number thirty, repvesenting Brazil, Canada, 
China, Cuba, Russia, Lithuania, Costa Riea, 
Peru, Austria, Colombia, Hawaii, Nova Scotia, 





ena 
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Puerto Rico, and Panama, and Americans of 
Japanese ancestry. A former faculty home on 
the campus has been refitted to house the center. 

The director of the center is Shao Chang Lee, 
whose appointment as professor of Chinese eul- 
ture and head of the Institute of 
Studies was reported in SCHOOL AND SOcIETy, 
October 23, 1943. Associated with Dr. Lee as 
members of the institute staff and as advisers 
to the center are Mrs. Lee, Carlos M. Teran, 
whose apointment as associate professor in the 


Foreign 


institute was reported in these columns, Novem- 
ber 25, and Paul Honigsheim, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology. 

The institute at present offers courses in basic 
Chinese, conversational Spanish, Chinese litera- 
ture (in English), Oriental religions, Oriental 
art, Latin-American literature, Latin America 
(its peoples and cultures), and the Moham- 
medan world. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SPONSORS A 
STUDY OF INDIA’S POSTWAR NEEDS 


A TWO-YEAR survey of India’s postwar needs 
is being condueted at Columbia University under 
Watumull Foundation for 
The in- 


a grant from the 
Indo-American Relations, Los Angeles. 
vestigation is under the direction of Krishnalal 
Shridharani, an Indian scholar and writer, who 
has been appointed research associate in sociol- 
In announcing the survey, Nicholas Mur- 


ogy. Vy 
ray Butler, president of the university, said: 


= 


A comprehensive survey of proposals and plans 
for social and national reconstruction and reforms 
in India will be made in an attempt to integrate 
them into a comprehensive policy. The findings 
will be embodied in an independent, nonofficial re- 
port on India’s needs and potentialities to be pub- 
lished under the title, ‘‘ Trends in Social Thinking 
and Planning in India.’’ 


The survey includes an analysis of contem- 
porary social thinking in India; a critique of 
social, religious, and educational reform groups; 
plans for industrial development and expansion; 
lend-lease plans affecting India; and an exami- 
nation of American proposals with respect to 
postwar reconstruction and financial aid. Dr. 
Shridharani is quoted as follows in a university 
release: 

India can become one of the leading world powers 
in fifteen years if she develops as an industrial 
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instead of an agricultural nation. She is a country 
of enormous unexploited resources—coal, iron, oil, 
and other minerals. India is capable of preducing 
steel and making automobiles, airplanes, machinery, 
and other manufactured goods at the same rate 
as Great Britain, America, or any other great 
industrial nation. 

India is now 80-per-cent agricultural, and her 
crop-producing resources do not permit the great 
bulk of her population to wrest a subsistence living 
from the soil. The employment of the surplus 
agricultural population in industry at good wages 
would result in all-round increased purchasing 
power for the average Indian and create a demand 
for manufactured consumer goods which would in 
turn promote the growth of Indian industries, 

This growth in national prosperity and economic 
importance will produce an immediate and steadily 
increasing rise in standards of living and education 


for the total population. 


NYU AND THE COOPERATIVE SCHOOL 
FOR TEACHERS PLAN A JOINT 
PROGRAM 

E.. GEorGE PAYNE, dean, School of Edueation, 
New York University, announced early in De- 
cember that the university and the Cooperative 
School for Teachers, 69 Bank Street, had 
planned “a two-year program for the prepa- 
ration of nursery, kindergarten, and elementary 
teachers,” designed to meet the needs of students 
who have completed two years of college work 
elsewhere and “wish to undertake a combined 
cultural and professional curriculum in the 
junior and senior years.” 

The “‘distinetive features of the nursery-kin- 
dergarten-elementary currienla” of the univer- 
sity and of the Cooperative School for Teachers 
will be included in the new program, which will 
also include individual guidance, trips, and com- 
munity study, with major emphasis on class- 
room teaching. Suecessful completion of the 
will lead B.S. 


degree by the university and to certification for 


program to the award of the 
elementary teaching by the New York State 
Education Department. 


AN EDITORIAL COMMENT ON A 
READER’S COMMENT 


A MEMBER-SUBSCRIBER has sent the editor the 
following comment on an initialed “Event” that 
appeared in the November 18 number of our 


journal: 
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Your article entitled ‘‘A Little Homily on the 


Possible Uses of Ignorance,’’ in which you mention 
the thing which gave you occasional nightmares as 
a publie-school teacher, prompts me to tell you a 
little of my own experience, 

I have had, and still have, two kinds of night- 
mare, One is appearing before a class totally un- 


prepared. I have had this several times. I arrive 
in the classroom and find that I have nothing what- 
ever to say—I can’t even think of a good question. 
Closely related to this is to find myself scheduled 
The 
second major kind of nightmare is finding myself in 
I have had this 


for a course of which I am totally ignorant. 


the classroom dressed in pajamas. 
one several times also. 
It might be interesting to find out if other edu- 


cators have had similar kinds of nightmare, 


It is just possible that case studies based on 
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“nightmares” of this sort might lead to signifi 
cant conclusions on the relationships between 
Maybe thi 
field has already been explored; perhaps 


occupational life and dream life. 


reader who is versed in Freudian lore ean en- 
lighten us on this point. In any ease, such ae- 
counts might add something to the “gayety ot 
nations’—at least to the extent of lightening 
a little the columns of a journal the very nature 
of which necessitates that much that it reports 
will strike some readers as a bit “heavy,” if not, 
(The latter phrase 
is from the only comment bearing on the matter 


indeed, “on the dull side. 


that the present writer has received during his 
five years of editing SCHOOL AND Society. But 
this does not mean that many other readers do 
not feel the same way.)—W. C. B. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


CORNELIUS WILLIAM PRETTYMAN, whose ap- 
pointment as acting president, Dickinson Col- 
lege (Carlisle, Pa.), was reported in ScHoou 
AND Society, June 24, was elected to the presi- 
At the 
Board of Trustees at which Dr. Prettyman’s 


dency, December 9. meeting of the 
appointment was approved, Bishop Fred P. 
Corson, of the Philadelphia area of the Metho- 
dist Church, and Bishop Charles Wesley Flint, 
of the Washington area, were elected members 
of the board, the latter to succeed Bishop Fran- 
cis J. McConnell, resigned. The board also ap- 
proved the appointment of Russell I. Thomp- 
son, as professor of education and psychology ; 
William D. Gould, professor of philosophy and 
religion; Frances 8. Fackler, instructor in phys- 
ical education; Mark QO. Kistler, instructor in 
Fred C. White, assistant in 


German; and 


history. 

Rear ApmrraL NorMAN M. Smith, retired, 
was elected president of the University of South 
Carolina to sueceed the late J. Rion MeKissick, 
whose death was reported in ScHooL AND So- 
ciety, September 9. 

Epwin E. Auprey, professor of Christian 
theology and ethies, the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed president, Crozer Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Chester, Pa. 


Miter WILLIAMS Boyp, former supervisor of 
educational and recreational work among Negro 
employees of the TVA, has succeeded J. W. 
Haywood as president, Morristown (Tenn.) 
Normal and Industrial College. Mr. Haywood’s 
appointment as president, Gammon Theological 
Seminary (Atlanta), was reported 
columns, October 7. 


in these 


Jesse F. Lapy has been appointed president, 
Beulah College (Upland, Calif.), to sueceed 
Arthur M. Climenhaga, who has entered mis- 
sionary service in Rhodesia, South Africa. 


Winston NELson, former principal, Ocean- 
side-Carlsbad (Calif.) High School, has sue- 
ceeded Johnston E. Walker as director, Pomona 
(Calif.) Junior College. 


R. WeENDELL Harrison, acting dean of bio- 
logical sciences, the University of Chicago, has 
sueceeded William H. Taliaferro in the dean- 
ship. Dr. Taliaferro has resigned from his 
administrative post because of ‘‘the pressure of 
his research,” but has consented to act as ad- 
viser to the president of the university in the 
biological sciences. 

HeLeEN Mary Moore has been appointed dean 


of women and director of dormitories, Oregon 
College of Education, Monmouth. 


GENEVIEVE DE ARMOND was recently ap- 
pointed assistant dean of women, University of 
Arizona. 
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PatriciA Leet HUNGERLAND has been named 
chairman of the department of fine arts and 
applied fashion, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Dixon WeEcToR, professor of English, Univer- 
sity of California (Los Angeles), has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created chair of American 
history in the University of Sydney, Australia. 
In announcing the establishment of the chair, 
Sir Robert Wallace, vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity, said: “This is the first chair of Amer- 
ican history at an Australian University and 
one of the few in the British Empire.” 

W. L. Everitt, a former member of the staff 
of the University of Illinois, who has been on 
leave to do “important research for the Army,” 
has been appointed professor of electrical engi- 
neering and head of the department. Dr. Everitt 
will succeed Ellery B. Paine, retired, as head of 
the department immediately upon his release 
from war service. 

THE REVEREND Bert B. SIece., professor of 
Greek grammar, and the Reverend Charles A. 
Nash, professor of historical theology and homi- 
letics, Dallas (Tex.) Theological Seminary, have 
taken over courses formerly taught by the Rev- 
erend James Thomas Spangler, professor emer- 
itus of practical theology, missions, and phi- 
losophy. Dr. Siegel will conduct the course in 
missions; Dr. Nash, the course in practical the- 


ology. Dr. Spangler was retired in November. 


RaMONA CRUIKSHANK BEARD was recently ap- 
pointed associate professor of music, Florida 
State College for Women (Tallahassee), and 
Ann Minette Kirn, instructor in art. 


RurH Marie SmirxH has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of home economics and art, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. 

OLIVE PARMENTER has been named assistant 
professor of business education, State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Va. 

Mary Heitscn was recently appointed as- 
sistant professor of related arts, College of St. 
Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 

DorotHy A. STARKWEATHER and WArREN B. 
SEARLES have been appointed to the staff of 
Bennett Junior College (Millbrook, N. Y.), the 
former to teach home economics; the latter, 
science. 
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CATHERINE J. SCICUTELLA has been appointed 
to the staff of the department of business edu- 
cation, Sherman Collegiate Institute, Moriah, 
eo 

THE following changes in staff were an- 
nounced by the State University of Iowa, De 
Herbert E. Miller has ap- 
pointed assistant professor in the College of 
Floyd S. 


Harper, visiting assistant professor of mathe- 


cember 15: been 


Commerce, January 1 to April 30; 


maties, for-a similar period, succeeding W. D. 
Berg, resigned; Niles Barnard, of the depart- 
ment of mechanical engineering, has been se- 
lected to conduct courses in mechanieal engi- 
neering during the absence of Ralph M. Barnes, 
who has been granted a leave of absence to 
work with the Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 
easter (Pa.), January 1 to April 30; and Kurt 
Lewin, professor of child psychology in the 
child-welfare-research station, has resigned to 
accept a post in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, where he will direct a research 
project in the field of industrial relations. 


CHARLOTTE C. FINKENTHAL has been 


pointed instructor in French and German, Spel- 


ap- 


man College, Atlanta. 


HeLEN MAXINE CRAMER has been appointed 


instructor in home management, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, 


Ames. 


Patrick A. BRANNIGAN has been named in- 
struetor in English, Le Moyne College, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

EvuGeNIA A. Barbour was recently appointed 
teacher of biology and history, Villa Maria 
Academy, the Bronx, New York City. 


Mary N. Hasu has been appointed teacher 
of English, Potter School for Girls, Tueson, 


Ariz. 


Bryn J. Hovpe, former assistant professor 
of history and political science, Allegheny Col- 
lege (Meadville, Pa.), and recently administra- 
tor of the Pittsburgh Housing Authority, has 
been appointed chief of the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations, Department of State, to sue- 
ceed Charles A. Thomson, who was appointed 
last January to the post of adviser in the Office 
of Publie Information. Ruth A. Guy, formerly 
on the staff of the Peking Union (China) Med- 
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ical College, and Gordon T. Bowles, formerly 


with the Foreign EKeonomie Administration, 
have been appormted to the staff of the Far East- 
ern Branch of the division. 


FRANK W. RANDALL, of Portsmouth (N. H.), 
was elected president of the Board of Trustees 
of the New Hampshire, 
ernest W. Christensen, of Dover (N. H.) secre 


University of and 
tary, December 9. 

Kpwarpb G. OLSEN, director, School of Edu- 
cation, Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), is 
on leave of absence until February 1 to serve as 
assistant secretary of the Educational Policies 
Commission, NEA. His work coneerns “a pro- 
gram of the International Relations Committee, 
designed to make the teaching profession intelli- 
gent and effective with reference to American 
foreign policy in winning and keeping the 
peace.” 

H. P. HamMonp, dean, School of Engineer- 
ing, the Pennsylvania State College, has an- 
nounced that plans are under way for “the ae- 
crediting of technical institutes by the Engi- 
neers’ Council for Professional Development,” 
the general purpose of which is “to raise the 
standards of field of tech- 


nical edueation intermediate between the engi- 


instruction in the 
neering college and secondary and voca- 
tional schools... .” The committee appointed 
to draft the plans are: C. W. Beese, of Purdue 
University; George W. Case, director, division 
of engineering, science, and management war 
training, U. S. Office of Edueation; John T. 
Faig, of the Ohio Mechanies Institute (Cinein- 
nati); L. J. Fletcher, of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Company; E. H. Rietzke, of the National Coun- 
cil of Technieal Schools; and B. M. Woods, of 
the University of California, Berkeley. 


Recent Deaths 


Roscozk CONKLING YOUNG, since 1919 
fessor of physics and head of the department, 
College of William and Mary (Williamsburg, 


a heart attack, November 


pro- 


Va.), sueeumbed to 
22, according to word received by SCHOOL AND 


Society, December 14. Dr. Young, who was 
fitty-nine years old at the time of his death, had 
been “one of the oldest members of the faculty 
in years of service.” With the exception of a 
few years of teaching in Missouri, he had spent 


his entire professional career in the college. 
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ADELIA M. Brier, who had served the public 
schools of Indianapolis as teacher, assistant 
principal, and principal in the elementary field 
for twenty-seven years, died, November 26, ac- 
cording to a letter sent to the editor under date 
of December 13 by Al J. Kettler, consultant 
to school publications. 


DANIEL STANLEY Exuiorr, W. R. Irby pro- 
fessor of physics, Tulane University, died, De- 
cember 1, according to a report received by 
SCHOOL AND Society, December 12. Dr. Elliott, 
who was fifty-nine years old at the time of his 
death, had served as instructor in physies (1914— 
15), Georgia School of Technology, and at Tu- 
lane University as assistant professor of physics 
(1915-16), associate professor (1916-17), act- 
ing professor (1918-19), professor (1920-35), 
head of the department (since 1920), and W. R. 
Riby professor, since 1935. 

JouN Mapison FLETCHER, professor emeritus 
of psychology, Tulane University, succumbed to 
a heart attack, December 12, at the age of sev- 
enty-one years. Dr. Fletcher had served as as- 
sistant in education (1905-06), University of 
Colorado; assistant in philosophy (1909-10), 
Stanford University; lecturer in psychology 
(1911-12), Clark University; assistant professor 
of experimental and c¢linical psychology (1912- 
14), professor of psychology and head of the 
department (1914-24), head of the department 
of edueation (1919-23), acting dean (1919) and 
dean (1920-24), Graduate School, and professor 
of psychology (1928-38), Tulane University; 
and professor of psychology and lecturer in 
medical psychology (1924-28), School of Medi- 
cine, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


R. B. Sree.e, professor emeritus of Latin, 
Vanderbilt University, who was considered an 
authority on philology, died, December 12, at 
the age of sixty-four years. Dr. Steele had 
taught Latin (1886-88) at Antioch College 
(Yellow Springs, Ohio), at St. Olaf College 
(Northfield, Minn.), 1890-91, and at Wesleyan 
University (1891-1901), before going to Van- 
derbilt University in the latter year as professor 


of Latin. He was retired in 1938. 


THE REVEREND ERNEST E. GERFEN, former 
president, Lutheran College (Brenham, Tex.), 
and “oldest Lutheran pastor in the United 
States,” died, December 13, at the age of ninety- 
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one years. Dr. Gerfen had served the presi- 
dency of Lutheran College in 1901 and of Teach- 
er’s Seminary (Woodville, Ohio), in 1904. 


THE REVEREND FRANK H. HALLOCK, 
fessor of Old Testament and Hebrew, Nashotah 
(Wise.) House (Protestant Episcopal Semi- 
nary), died, December 13, at the age of sixty- 
Dr. Hallock had served the semi- 


pro- 


seven years. 
nary since 1931. 


ELISHA CONOVER, JR., professor emeritus of 
ancient languages and literature, University of 
Delaware, died, December 13, at the age of 
eighty-four years. Dr. Conover, who had served 
the university from 1895 until his retirement in 
1938, had been identified with educational work 
for sixty-three years. 

OTeLIA Compton, former teacher and the 
mother of Arthur H. Compton, Charles H. Swift 
distinguished service professor, the University 
of Chicago; Karl T. Compton, president, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; and Wilson 
M. Compton, president, State College of Wash- 
ington (Pullman), died, December 15, at the age 
of eighty-five years. Mrs. Compton, who had 
taught in the public schools of Wooster (Ohio), 
prior to her marriage, was voted “the American 
mother of the year (1939) for outstanding 
achievements as the wife and mother of Comp- 
tons.” 

Tue Most REVEREND MAvrRIce F. MCAULIFFE, 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Hart- 
ford (which embraces all of Connecticut), died, 
December 15, at the age of sixty-nine years. 
Bishop McAuliffe had spent the early years of 
his service to the church in the educational field, 
as a member of the staff, vice-president (1906- 
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21), and president (1921-25), St. Thomas Semi- 
nary, Bloomfield, Conn. He 
Bishop of the Hartford Diocese in 1934. 


was appointed 


HERBERT KE. CUSHMAN, professor emeritus of 
philosophy, Tufts College (Medford, Mass.), 
died, December 16, at the age of seventy-nine 
years. Dr. Cushman, who was retired from 
Tufts College in 1924, had served as head of 
the department of philosophy and also as a lee- 
turer at Harvard University, Wellesley College, 


and Dartmouth College. 

THE REVEREND FRANcis W. Power, S.J., pro- 
fessor of analytical chemistry, Fordham Univer- 
sity, succumbed to a heart attack, December 16, 
Before joining 
the staff of the university in 1924, Father Power 


at the age of fifty-one years. 


had served as professor of general chemistry 
(1922-24), Weston (Mass.) College. At the 
university he was professor of quantitative 
analysis and of general chemistry (1924-25), 
(1925-26), head of the de- 
partment of chemistry (1930-31), and professor 


research assistant 
of quantitative analysis and organic micro- 
analysis, 1933-44. 


CarLos ConcHua, former ambassador from 
Peru to Bolivia, Brazil, and Chile, died, Decem- 
ber 17, at the age of fifty-seven years. Senor 
Concha had served in the United States as pro 
fessor of Spanish and Spanish literature (1924 

29), Yale University, and as head of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages (1929-30), Middle- 


bury (Vt.) College. 

SARAH Davison, founder (1910) and head- 
mistress, Hillcrest School (Beaver Dam, Wisc.), 
died, December 17, at the age of sixty-four 


years. 


Shorter Papers... 





1945 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
In continuation of previously published lists? 
of centennial dates in the history of education, 
the following group of significant 1945 dates is 
presented. Additional details regarding events 
and persons mentioned may be found in the 
1See ScHOOL AND Society, December 25, 1943, 


for list of 1944 centennial dates and for references 
to earlier similar lists from 1926 to 1943. 





standard encyclopedias and histories of educa- 


tion. 1145 A.D. 


Publication of Peter the Lombard’s ‘‘ Book of 


Sentences,’’ standard textbook which revolution- 


ized the teaching of theology in the middle ages. 


1545 A.D. 


Beginning of the Ecumenical Council of Trent 
which introduced many important reforms in Catho- 
lie education. 
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1645 A.D. 

Meetings began at Gresham College from which 

later (1662) developed the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, 

Establishment of the first endowed school in the 

United States, the Roxbury Latin School, as the 


‘*Free Schoole in Roxburie.’’ 


1745 A.D. 
New charter granted to the Yale Collegiate In- 
formally changing its name to Yale College. 
Lindley Murray, author of Murray’s 


stitute, 
birth of 
‘* English Grammar.’’ 
1845 A.D. 

State aid for the Communal Colleges and Lycées 
begun in France. 

Death of Joseph Lakanal, French leader respon- 
sible for the Lakanal Law of 1794 which ordered 
a school at public expense for every thousand in- 
habitants; who, after Waterloo, came to America 
and became president of the University of Louisi- 
ana, 

Formation of the ‘‘Catholie Institute’’ in En- 
gland. 

Birth of A. E. Winship, founder and editor of 
the New Enaqland Education, later 


known as the Journal of Education, 


Journal of 


Birth of G. Stanley Hall, distinguished psy- 
chologist, first president of Clark University, and 
founder of the American Journal of Psychology.2 

Death of William C, Woodbridge who, through 
his letters published in Russell’s Journal of Edu- 
cation, first brought the work of the Swiss educa- 
tors, Pestalozzi and Fellenberg, to the attention of 
American teachers. 

Death of James G. Carter whose ‘‘Letters on 
the Free Schools of New England’’ were an im- 
portant factor in the struggle for free public 
schools. 

Establishment in the United States of the Catho- 
lie teaching order of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools. 

Ilenry Barnard became State Commissioner of 
Publie Schools in Rhode Island and organized the 
Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, one of the 
oldest teachers associations in the country. 

Organization of state teachers associations in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New York. 

Publication of Henry Barnard’s ‘‘ Rhode Island 
Report,’’ often termed the first school-survey report 
in history. (See Educational Review, 50: 166-74. 
September, 1915.) 

2 Various dates in 1844, 1845 and 1846 are given 
by various authorities for Dr. Hall’s birth. The 


best evidence seems to favor 1844 as listed in the 
1944 list of centennial dates referred to in footnote 
l. For discussion, see the following article by 
Albert J. 


Chidester. 
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First teachers institutes held in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Ohio. 

The ‘‘ Boston Examination of 1845’’—a series of 
examinations in geography, arithmetic, 
grammar, natural philosophy, and astronomy—was 
administered to the pupils of the highest class in 
each of the 19 public schools of the city. 

Creation of a State Superintendent of Schools 


history, 


in Vermont. 

First publication of the state educational journal, 
The Rhode Island Schoolmaster. 

First issue of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, at Providence, edited by Henry Barnard. 

Adoption of a new constitution in Louisiana con- 
taining the first provisions for a state school system 
for the state. 

Establishment of a public high school at Chelsea, 
Massachusetts. 

Name of Washington 
changed to Trinity College. 

St. Francis College, Pennsylvania, opened. 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Mary- 
land, opened. 

Mary Baldwin College, Virginia, chartered. 

Limestone College, South Carolina, opened. 

Tulane University established as the University 
of Louisiana by the state constitution. 

Union University, Tennessee, opened. 

Baylor University, Texas, opened. 

Dental school established at the University of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, second school of dentistry in the 
United States. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Ohio, founded. 

Wittenberg College, Ohio, opened. 

Marygrove College, Michigan, opened. 

WALTER CrossBy EELLS 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 

JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


IN WHAT YEAR WAS G. STANLEY 
HALL BORN? 


Last summer, I saw a news item questioning 
the propriety of celebrating the centennial of 
the birth of G. Stanley Hall this year, and ask- 
ing when he really was born. [See ScHOOL AND 
Society, July 8, 1944.] That seemed like an 
easy challenge. From 1912 to 1918, I was a 
superintendent of schools in Worcester County 
(Mass.), and a member and one-year chairman 
of the Worcester County Superintendents’ Club. 
President Hall was regularly present. He was 
a great talker. Also earlier, when I was prin- 
cipal of Smith Academy, Hatfield (Mass.), Mrs. 
Augusta Beals, sister of President Hall, resided 
there. She was very happy to talk about 
“Brother Granville.” 


College, Connecticut, 
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Now it should be easy to solve the problem. 
What genealogist does not know of the printed 
vital 
Massachusetts 


records—births, marriages, 
1850? 


nor his 


volumes of 
deaths—of towns up to 
But Hall 


sister is to be found in these reeords. 


the name of neither G. S. 
There is 
a “History of Ashfield” which informs us that 
Hall was born in 1845. President Hall himself 
wrote a chapter for this volume not mentioning 
his birth but titling it “Boyhood Recollections 
This 


raises a further question as to place of birth. 


from Four to Fourteen Years of Age.” 


But what of the biographical dictionaries? 
Certainly one would think that the sketches of 
his life in “*Who’s Who in America” would have 
been printed with his personal approval, yet 
three different dates appear in different editions 
(volume for 1901-02, May 6, 1845; 1903-05, 
May 6, 1846; 1906-07, February 1, 1846; 1908-— 
09, February 1, 1846). 
lists, these and other dates are given; February 


o 


In other biographical 


1, 1844, appears in two of the eight lists con- 
sulted. 

Aroused by this diversity, I decided to write 
to the town clerk of Ashfield. 
plussed, but was convinced that February 1, 
1844, is the correct date. He wrote to me as 
follows under date of September 14, 1944: 


He, too, was non- 


Your inquiry in regard to the birth of G. Stanley 
Hall at hand. I have unable to find 
record of his birth. I questioned a few of the older 
men of the village and they all thought he was born 


been any 


in Ashfield and even told where the house stood. 
However, the body of G. Stanley Hall is buried in 
Ashfield and the monument is inscribed with the 
following information: ‘‘Born, February 1, 1844. 
Died, April 24, 1928.?’ 

As a researcher, I might suggest further re- 
search. One might inquire into the Williams 
One might locate a family 
Bible, for one of the ladies with whom Mrs. 
Beals lived is still living in Hatfield. 

As for me, I am willing to aecept 1944 as the 


College records. 


centennial year. 
ALBERT J. CHIDESTER 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
BeErREA (Ky.) COLLEGE 
“THREE SCORE AND TEN”: A SECOND 
REPORT 

AN article, “Three Score and Ten,’ 
lished in ScHooL AND Society, October 30, 1943. 
In it, I reported a brief study of the deaths 


’ 


was pub- 
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recorded in SCHOOL AND Society for the school 
year 1942-43, volumes 56 and 57. The present 
paper consists of a similar study tor 1943—H, 
volumes 58 and 59, but for ease in comparison 
I have repeated some of the figures for 1942-43. 
These volumes begin with July and end with 
June. 

The total number of deaths for the two years 


are summarized in Table I. 


TABLE I 
ALL DEATHS 
1942-43 194 44 
S> && 8 S> & & 
<1 te 46 vA <i t <6 L. 
Mem ...+«. 337 14 351 361 23 3s4 
Women .. 1 14 65 55 9 64 
Totals ... 388 28 116 416 32 445 


For 1942-43 the ages were not recorded for 4 
per cent of the men and 21 per cent of the 
For 1943-44 
centages are 6 and 14. 

In Table II are recorded not only the deaths 


women. these respective per- 


TABLE II 





1942-43 1943-44 
Ages S F = 7 = = = = 
b z Ps es re e tr 6 
0-29 iv) 0 2 0 0 1 1 0 
0-89 1 it) 5 0 0 7 0 0 
40-49 18 , 1 7 1 3 0 0 
DO-DY 55 6 59 18 3 10 1 0 
60-69 97 11 1 16 20 11 4 + 
70-79 9S 15 112 12 S5 16 0 10 
SO—SY9 64 11 57 8 +S 10 0 10 
90-99 4 HY 13 1 9 > 1 1 
100-111 0 Oo 1 Oo 1 0 0 0 
Totals B37 D1 361 62 167 no 7 25 
Med 69 71 70 61 76 7 65 ret) 
Ay GS TO 68 65 rat) 67 61 77 


by age groups but, for 1943-44, I have included 
also the age data for those who were recorded 
as having died suddenly (“Heart”), and for 
those who were recorded as having died in re- 
tired status (“Retired’’). 

In the general group, there appear to be no 
The 


range for the men has been extended’ at both 


striking variations between the two years. 


ends and that for the women at the lower end. 
One woman died at 24 of mtercranial hemor- 
rhage and one man was a war casualty at 29. 
For the other young man, who died at 27, no 


cause of death is stated. Our Methuselah “was 
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said by his friends to have been one hundred 
eleven years old at the time of his death” (Vol. 
59, p. 216). 

The 
group hover about the age of 70 for both years. 


medians and averages of the general 
No doubt it is true that more people reach old 
age now than several hundred or several thou- 
sand years ago, but once having reached matur- 
ity, “three score years and ten” still measure the 


Although the 


tribe is larger, old people are apparently no 


average extent of life’s full span. 


older now than they were many, many years 
ago. 

The data for 1942-43 revealed that 19 per 
cent of the men and 4.6 per cent of the women 
The 
corresponding percentages for 1943-44 are 16.6 
and 11. 


of women considerably. 


had died of heart attack or similar eause. 


This cuts down the differential in favor 
The median age for 
men here is 61 and tor women 65, but the aver- 
ages are in exact reverse. Two men committed 
suicide, both giving the excuse of ill health. 

In respect to retired status, one would have 
expected to find that nearly all who died after 
70 or 80 would have been in that status, but this 


Most 


private schools do not retire, and many of those 


is not the ease. founders and owners of 
connected with religious institutions are never 
fully death but 
lighter duties as they grow older. 


are assigned 
Their retire- 
If that 


practice could be more widely applied, it might 


retired before 


ment is gradual but never complete. 


solve some disturbing problems for some indi- 
viduals. 

For those who retired before the age of 60 no 
reason for early retirement was given except in 
There 
Of course, 


one ease, where ill health was assigned. 
were only four of these, all men. 
some of those who died after 60 may have been 
retired before 60, but the record throws no light 
on this. 

The figures for 1942-43 indieated that nearly 


"« 
oe 


} per cent more died from January to June 
than from July to December. This caused me 
to remark: “Maybe by the middle of the active 
year the burden is beginning to tell.” The fig- 
ures for 1943-44 do not support this surmise, 
especially when the figures for women are omit- 
ted, as they probably should be because they are 
too small for statistical use. 

When the deaths are recorded in the month in 
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which each occurred, we get the following table 
for 1943-44. 
TABLE III 
DEATHS BY MONTHS 











Women 





Men Men Women 
Jan 33 6 July 38 3 
Feb 82 10 Aug. 30 + 
Mar 36 9 Sept. 23 
Apr 30 3 Oct. 34 
Muy 35 6 Nov. 27 8 
June : 28 6 Dee. 38 ; 
Totals .. 194 40 190 24 


For men the number of deaths in the second 
half of the school year exceeds the number in the 
first half by only four, or by slightly more than 
For women, however, the difference 
The deaths for January- 


2 per cent. 
is strikingly great. 
June exceed those for July-December by 16, or 
by 66 per cent. 

The figures for 1942-43 are not strictly com- 
parable with those that I have just given for 
1943-44. In the figures for 1942-43, I credited 
the deaths merely to the half year in which they 
were published and not to the month (or half 
year) in which they actually occurred. For 
1943-44, I did both and it is clear that the two 
results do not agree. This is because in some 
months, especially in January and July, deaths 
are recorded that occurred in the preceding half 
year, and these do not balanee out. The moral 
is that one cannot be too careful when making 
a statistical use of figures. 

The figures for 1942-43, resting on the gross 
half-year records, give the following excess of 
deaths for January-June over those for July— 
December: men 26 per cent; women 71 per cent; 
men and women, 32.4 per cent. The correspond- 
ing percentages for 1943-44 on this basis are: 
men, 9.8; women, 46; men and women, 14.3. 

Beeause all the figures I had gathered so far 
indicated a distinetly higher death rate for 
women during the second semester than during 
the first, I stopped at this point to gather the 
dates of death also for the years 1939-43. As 
I already had the data for 1943-44, this gave me 
the data for five years. Those for 1939-40, how- 
ever, I did not use. 

In September, 1939, ScHooL AnD Society 
changed editors and soon thereafter instituted 
the column “Recent Deaths.” With these 
changes, the number of deaths recorded greatly 
increased. For July, August, and September, 
1939, the average number of deaths of women 
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recorded per month was 1.7, but for the follow- 
ing nine months the average was 6.6. As there 
appeared to be a similar difference in the record 
for the men, I did not feel justified in using the 
figures for 1939-40. 

After eliminating 1939-40, I still had the 
death data for 256 women. For the men I 
already had the data for 1943-44. To these I 
added the data for 1940-43, giving me a total of 
1,576 men with the death record by the month. 

When these figures for the two sexes are 
placed side by side, we get Table IV. 


TABLE IV 


DEATHS BY MONTHS (extended) 





Men Women Men Women 

40-44 40-44 40-44 40-44 
Jan. 149 26 July 150 15 
Feb. 135 29 Aug. 128 15 
Wear. ...+ 148 31 Sept. 107 ae 
PO eck 127 20 Oct 116 18 
May . feo 27 Nov 24 19 
June 130 18 Dee. 34 21 
Totals 817 151 759 105 





Obviously the difference in the two half years 
for women has not disappeared; neither is it 
out for men. 

The excess of deaths for women for January- 
June over July-December is 43.8 per cent, and 
for men, 7.6 per cent. As there is no cause 
apparent for this that should not apply to men 
and women alike, it is wise to withhold judg- 
ment until much larger numbers are available 
for this group of people. 
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This situation reminds me of the unfair break 
that I was being given by one of our traftie 
lights here in Washington severa! years ago. I 
felt that I was striking it red much more often 
Others 
with whom I talked had the same feeling about 
that light. 

When I timed the light I found that it was 
set 20-50 (20 seconds green to 50 seconds red 


than the law of averages would justify. 


from the direction I was approaching it). As 
that was the only light I passed on my way home 
from the university, and as I left at no specified 
time, I should have struek that light green two 
I felt that I 
much worse than that, so I kept count. 


times out of seven. was doing 

I started out with 11 straight reds before I 
struck one green. In 24 trips I had only two 
greens, or again a ratio of 11 to 1. As this was 
merely corroborating the feeling I had before 
starting the count, I became convinced that the 
light was not playing fair, but I kept on. Then, 
lo and behold, the light gave up! With the 35th 
trip, the reeord stood 10 green and 25 red, a 
ratio of 2 to 5, just as the law of averages re- 
quired. Then I gave up! 

In this matter of deaths, we may be merely 
having a swing of the pendulum to the left, as 
I did at first with the light. Only further count- 
ing can settle the matter—unless our insurance 
companies already have the data. 

W. C. RUEDIGER 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 

WASHINGTON, D., C. 


Correspondence... 





THE CREED OF A CLASSICIST 

PercivaL M. Symonps of Teachers College in 
ScHoot AND Society, September 9, 1944, pre- 
sented his “Credo.” He asked for discussion : 
here is some in the form of “The Creed of a 
Classicist.” Needless to say, the writer speaks 
only for himself, just as Mr. Symonds speaks 
for himself. In order to make the points of 
agreement and disagreement more clear, he has 
followed Mr. Symonds’s structure and words as 
much as possible. 

I believe that man, dwelling on a third-rate planet 
revolving around a relatively small sun, is, in so far 
as man is concerned, the most important thing in 
the universe. 





I believe that the universe is governed by mind 
or spirit in a manner which is manifested in natural 
laws. 

I believe that the world has reached its present 
form by a process of natural development through 
the operation of these natural laws. 

I believe that this development, or evolution, is 
a continuous movement toward perfection. 

I believe that the ultimate purpose or goal of the 
universe is, for the present at least, beyond the com 
prehension of man. 

I believe that man is in one aspect the latest stage 
in the process of evolution, having evolved from 
simpler forms by an interplay of various forces. 

I believe that the human mind is non-corporeal 


and is not subject to mechanical laws. 
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I believe that to say that the human mind is gov- 
erned by mechanical laws is an absurdity, since if 


mechanical laws, then all 


mind is subject to 


electrical im 


ght patterns are the result of 
pulses, and any statement emanating from that 
mind is neither right nor wrong. 

I believe that man dare not interfere with the 
evolutionary process by artificial selection (eugen- 
ics) since man is conditioned more by environment 
than by heredity, since every man, however seem 
ingly lacking in good qualities, has latent powers 


within him, and, finally, since every man is sacred, 

I believe that to advocate such a course is to 
reveal a Nazi mind. 

I believe that each individual is an end in him- 
self, entitled by nature to the highest possible well- 
being 

I believe that at the same time each individual 
is a link in the chain of evolution, whose fondest 


dreams can only be realized in generations yet 
unborn. 
| believe that 


ife, with his own and with that of his children, and 


man’s most vital concern is with 


that the noblest emotions are generated in the home, 
whence they radiate into the outside world. 

I believe that the good state is the one in which 
each individual is able to utilize his abilities to the 
fullest, regardless of race, color, creed, or financial 
condition, and which provides the greatest happi- 
ness for the greatest number. 

I believe that democracy is the ideal state. 

I believe that ultimately there is no conflict be- 
tween individuals or between nations, and that no 
individual and no nation can achieve real happiness 
at the expense of another. 

| believe that the world must possess a strong 


organization to forestall aggression and to mediate 
disputes. 

I believe that work is ennobling, and that there 
is no room for the idle 


| believe tl 


rich or the idle stupid. 
iat man, if he is to lead a civilized 


must be able 


existence, to think straight and have 
a sense of value. 

I believe that man should explore the physical 
world to discover means for his own betterment. 

I believe that man, if he is to retain the progress 
he has made, must be acquainted with that progress. 

I believe that man, in order to make further 
progress, must of necessity build upon the past. 

I believe that goodness and beauty are as real as 
oxygen and hydrogen. 

NATHAN T. STEINLAUF 

ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE 

WEST AND SOUTH, 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 


St. Louis 


(CLASSICAL 
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SHOULD TEACHERS TAKE THEIR 
OWN EXAMINATIONS? 


In his contention that teachers should take 
their own examinations, Vietor L. Albjerg says 
(ScHOOL AND Society, October (2 1944) that 
“The object of an examination is not only to 
test but also to instruct.” If he will substitute 
“review” for “instruct” he will say the same 
And I greatly fear that 


the method of giving examinations which he out- 


thing in a better way. 


lines will place an excessive burden on the in- 
structor if there are many students and the sub- 
ject is a wordy one, say history as opposed to 
geometry. But it is a blessing that the question 
has been raised; for the entire examination 
system is rather haphazard and confused. 

The attitude toward it ranges all the way from 
that of the jovial skeptic, who says examinations 
are of no account since he knows what the 
students are going to get anyhow, up to that 
of the brother of great faith who regards each 
examination as a ritual to be observed with 
solemnity. 

After twenty-three years of experience I hit 
on this plan: Draw up about twenty questions 
of equal weight and merit (nothing sacred 
about the number), have them really review the 
course, mimeograph them, submit them to the 
students well in advanee, tell them that certain 
of these questions will constitute the final ex- 
On the day of the examination they 
appear with the papers, you see to it that noth- 
ing has been written on them, you select the 


amination. 


questions to be answered, and the test begins. 
This plan has worked admirably with me except 
in negligibly few courses. 

By way of illustrating the traditional plan 
and this one, take Kant. Our professors agree 
that he is the world’s greatest philosopher since 
Plato. Set up, or rather frame up, an examina- 
tion on Kant that purports to touch the total 
output of the old giant, corollaries and digres- 
sions as well as pivotal theses, and you have a 
job which the professor himself could do only 
with difficulty, and which forces the student to 
exploit the clause that he “is boning up on 
Kant.” But make the examination conform to 
the method above set forth, and the student will 
come through it with at least as much clear- 
headedness as he went into it, and he may say, 
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at the right time, that he “is braining up on 
What the student badly needs is the 
It is not hard to get. 
The entire doctrine of the world’s most effective 


Kant.” 
big or skeleton idea. 


religion is tied up in one sentence of seven 
words. 

Not to regard the examination week as the 
most important of the semester can be a griev- 
Not to 
review the course may be an impious waste. 

ALLEN W. PorRTERFIELD 


ous mistake. make the examination 


TUCKAHOER, N. Y. 


“PASSING ALL PUPILS”: ANOTHER 
COMMENT 

By creating “Ralph Ringer” and turning him 
loose in ScHOOL AND Society (May 20, 1944) 
to blunder his witless way on barely passing and 
unearned marks through elementary and high 
school and on into eollege where certain grief 
awaited him, Louis Foley raised the question on 
which American schools have blundered no less 
than Ralph himself and about which writers go 
all out because, like Ralph, they have a “very 
great interest in sports,” especially the sport 
of supporting some particular point of view by 
ignoring some or all of the arguments against it. 
It is more than possible that Lieutenant Shine- 
man (SCHOOL AND Society, October 21, 1944) 
and Professor Foley might arrive at substantial 
agreement if each were to face each dilemma 
which the Ralphs present and to choose the 
preferable horn after weighing all of the pros 
and cons involved. 

All, or almost all, will agree that good teach- 
ing, characterized by appeal to interest, adapta- 
tion of method and content to individual needs, 
sareful diagnostic evaluation of progress, and 
remedial treatments such as obtain in the best 
school systems, will and do greatly reduce the 
number of pupils who fail to learn reasonably 
well. But we also know that the most ingenious 
treatment cannot reach every pupil and that 
there is a limit to teachers’ ingenuity. And so 
every school system is confronted with the prob- 
lem of what to do with the pupil who, for some 
reason or other, fails to make progress. 

As long as schools are organized into grades— 
and even the Educational Policies Commission 
retains grades in its ideal systems of Farmville 
and American City'—the decision must be made 


1 Educational Policies Commission, ‘‘ Education 
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The form 


taken by the problem in the elementary school 


whether the pupil shall pass or fail. 


is somewhat different from that in the depart- 
mentalized high school, but the fundamental 
problem of interrupting the regular progress 
toward high-school graduation persists in both. 
It is the thesis of this paper that no solution 
exists for this problem which avoids all evils 
and achieves all goods. Solve it as we may, we 
fall short of a perfect solution. The best we ean 
do is to select the procedure that makes the best 
showing in the balance of goods and evils re 
sulting. 

What shall be done with those pupils who, 
during a given year, semester, or term, fail to 
make reasonable progress in mastering the 
knowledge, skills, and understandings in which 
The 


charged with this decision usually has a single 


instruction has been given? teacher 
choice: (1) fail them, thereby requiring them 
to repeat the year or course, at the same time 
denying eredit for the unit of work taught; or 
(2) pass them into the next grade or class and 
record credit for the past unit. Conditional 
passes in which credit for past work is not ae- 
corded until the next unit is suecessfully com- 
pleted offer no hope of a general solution; they 
seldom do more than snarl up the situation and 
postpone decision. 

The advantages of failing such pupils are: 
(1) each class remains fairly homogeneous with 
respect to subject-matter and can be economi- 
eally taught by group methods; (2) the unde- 
sirability of failure from the pupil’s point of 
view sometimes serves as an incentive to greater 
effort. 

The importance of reasonable homogeneity 
for economical teaching is great. Individual in- 
struction such as is necessary if all the pupils 
in a class are at different levels of achievement 
is not possible in a classroom containing 40 or 
even 25 pupils. It is a matter of simple arith- 
metie that each of 25 pupils can receive not 
more than two minutes of a teacher’s time in a 
50-minute period. The high-school mathematics 
teacher who thinks he ean teach in the same 
period a group of 30, some of whom are learn- 
ing long division, others fractions, others simple 
equations, others quadratic equations, and a 
few, logarithms, is either a rare genius or self 





for All American Youth.’’ 


1944. 
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deluded. Good techniques of group teaching 
are among the precious heritages from the past 
few centuries. 

The disadvantages of failing pupils may be 
listed as follows: (a) unwholesome _hetero- 
geneity in age and physieal and social develop- 
ment; (b) 


on retarded pupils 


unwholesome psychological effects 
discouragement, dislike of 
school, inferiority complexes, compensations, 
early elimination from school. 

If we consider the other alternative, that of 
passing incompetent pupils, we are confronted 


The 


advantages are the avoidance of some or all of 


with mixed advantages and disadvantages. 


the disadvantages of failing listed just above. 
The disadvantages of passing are more com- 


plex. There follows an attempt to list them: 


(a) Falsifieation or reinterpretation of records. 
(b) Loss of ‘‘ineentive’’ which a failing policy 
affords. 

(c) If ability and interest grouping is not prac- 
ticed, necessity for individual instead of group in- 
struction. 

(d) With grouping, necessity for large school 
units, often impossible. 

(e) With grouping, stratification of society. 

It seems necessary to diseuss only the last 
point. To some persons the segregation of 
pupils into groups on the basis of ability to 
learn, interests, or probable vocation seems to 
creating 
In spite 


threaten the roots of democracy by 
class consciousness among the young. 
of this objection the device is generally resorted 
to in large high schools, some cities even quar- 
tering different groups in different buildings, 
much to the disapproval of the democracy-con- 
scious theorists. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that we 


ito. ee 
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cannot realize all the advantages of any policy 
without ineurring some of its disadvantages, 
The writer believes that the best results are 
obtained by maintaining groups that are ap- 
proximately homogeneous in both age and edu- 
cational achievement as well as interest, espe- 
cially voeational interest. Lieutenant Shine- 
man describes such a system. In schools too 
small for such grouping, it may be necessary 
to pass some pupils into groups into which they 
fit in age better than in accomplishment. There 
seems, however, no justification for recording 
passing marks in high-school subjects for pupils 
who have not actually achieved whatever it is 
that the passing mark is supposed to represent. 
HENRY BRECHBILL 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, 
COLLEGE PARK 


BUY BONDS 

Buy Bonps! 

Various government agencies are attempting 
“to write history as it is being made,” aceord- 
ing to a news item in the October issue of The 
American Historical Review, page 207; and 
“many prominent historians are already aiding 
the government in making this project a sue- 
cess, but others are still needed . .. who are 
qualified for positions paying $4,600 and $5,600 
per annum and who will accept appointment 
in Washington, D. C.” Interested parties “are 
urged to submit applications (Form 57) to the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, 
a <" 

Buy bonds! 

CHARLES RoGcer Hicks 

UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, 

RENO 





A COMPENDIUM OF CONTEMPORARY 
EDUCATION 


Encyclopedia of Modern Education, Edited by 
Harry N. Riviin and HersBert SCHUELER. 
xv +902 pp. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1943. $10. 

For some time, now, edueators and librarians 


have been voicing complaints about the out-of- 


datedness of many portions of Paul Monroe’s 


“A Cyclopedia of Education,” published in five 
volumes in 1911-1913. Even Walter S. Mon- 
roe’s “Eneyelopedia of Edueational Research” 
(Maemillan, 1941), summarized 
years of educational experimentation, thereby 


which many 
becoming the most thorough reference work on 
a large number of phases of pedagogy, could 
not still the clamor for a general encyclopedic 
volume which would embody three decades of 


educational development. Such a volume finally 
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made its appearance under the editorship of 
Harry N. Rivlin, chairman of the department 
of education, Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.), 
who was assisted by Herbert Schneler, a mem- 
ber of his department. 

The editors state that the new encyclopedia 
was designed to enable teachers and adminis- 
trators to see the “total pattern of education” 
in addition to their specifie tasks; to help form 
an “alert, informed publie opinion”; to be use- 
ful to the members of the professions on the 
periphery of pedagogy—sociologists, psycholo- 
gists, journalists, social workers, pediatricians— 
and to all others coming into frequent contact 
Nearly 200 contributors, repre- 
senting all teaching levels and shades of thought 
in education, have submitted brief, signed ar- 
ticles which clarify for the reader the eduea- 
tional problems of today and furnish enlighten- 
ment on their background. The roster of writers 


with schools. 


comprises some of the best known specialists in 
their respective subdivisions of the subject: 
Frank Aydelotte, William C. Bagley, John S. 
Brubacher, Carter V. Good, Hughes Mearns, A. 
Gordon Melvin, Henry Lester Smith, Percival 
M. Symonds, Ralph W. Tyler, and Robert Ulich, 
to mention but a few. Most of the members of 
the Advisory Board—Harold Benjamin, Francis 
M. Crowley, William F. Cunningham, Frank 
N. Freeman, I. L. Kandel, Paul Klapper, Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick, and Edward L. Thorndike— 
contributed articles in those areas in which they 
are widely recognized authorities. By and large, 
the editors have happily wedded the writer to 
his topie, as, for example, Professor Good and 
“University Education” and Professor Tyler and 
the “Eight Year Study.” 

Obviously, even a thousand pages do not suf- 
fice to describe adequately all aspects of modern, 
that is, contemporaneous, education in the his- 
torical setting. Careful selection had to be 
made so that the “less urgent subjects” would 
be omitted in favor of the “more significant 
problems.” The editorial policy, therefore, 
“. . tended to stress those phases of our heri- 
tage from the past which are most useful in 
helping us understand the education of today, 
and we have emphasized those features of pres- 
ent education which are likely to retain their 
significance in the future .. .” (p. vil). 

The reader is likely to find in this encyclo- 
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pedia the answers to many questions on edu- 
eational and related matters. For example, he 
has available much valuable information on the 
status of education in a large number of foreign 
countries, particularly in Latin America. Very 


few problems in educational administration, 


organization, theory, and methodology are 


omitted. Although there is no special category 
entitled “Philosophy of Edueation,” the sub- 
ject matter thereunder is covered by such head- 
ings as “Pragmatism” and “Realism” (but no 
“Tdealism’). A 


lack of any informative article on professional 


more glaring omission is the 
educational periodicals. 

On the whole, the coverage and the content of 
this publication are satisfactory. As noted pre- 
viously, there is a great deal of information on 
comparative education. Of special merit is the 
article on Domingo Faustino Sarmiento by Pro- 
fessor Federico De Onis. It appears to the re- 
viewer that more modern, non-American edu- 
cators should have been included, however briefly 
treated. More attention might have been given 
to the mechanical organization of the articles 
on comparative edueation by breaking down the 
topics under such titles as aims, methods, and 
statistics. 

Inevitably the experienced professional reader 
will compare the articles in the Rivlin-Sechueler 
volume with those by the two Monroes. Gen- 
erally speaking, for historical information the 
“Cyclopedia” of Paul Monroe remains pre-emi- 
nent. On all matters pertaining to educational 
research Walter S. Monroe leads the rest. It 
is in the realm of the current and of the ad- 
ministrative, however, that Professor Rivlin’s 
encyclopedia can claim superiority. In some 
eases, e.g., “Intelligence” and “Kindergarten,” 
there will be few to doubt that Walter S. Mon- 
roe’s encyclopedia contains more satisfactory 
contributions than Rivlin’s. 

The sensitive student of the subject will 
speedily recognize that certain articles are of 
relatively old vintage, having appeared in more 
or less the same wording in previous publica- 
tions. This fact is especially pertinent to the 
discussions of the work of Pestalozzi and Her- 
bart, both contributed by Elmer Harrison Wilds. 
Both articles, with minor modifications, are iden- 
tical with the respective chapters in Wilds’s 
“Foundations of Modern Edueation.” Whether 
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this procedure is satisfactory or whether a fresh 
treatment is desirable is a matter for the indi- 
vidual reader to deeide. 

According to the editors, an important fune- 
tion of this eneyelopedia is to provide stimula 
guidanee for further professional 
that end, “brief, carefully se- 
leeted” bibliographies have been appended to 
“all Actual 
reveals the presence of bibliographies after the 
Possibly 


tion and 


reading. To 
important artieles.” examination 
major articles and most shorter ones. 
one of the best bibliographies, considering all-in- 
clusiveness and recency, is appended to Horace 
M. Bond’s discussion of Negro edueation. On 
the other hand there are numerous diserepan- 
cies: the list following “Sarmiento,” containing 
two Spanish titles by the “Horace Mann of 
South America,” could have profited by the in- 
clusion of references in English; Gregory S. 
Razran’s description of edueation in the USSR, 
followed by four Russian references and one in 
English, could likewise have been made more 
useful to the vast majority of readers (how 
many American scholars read Russian?); Dr. 
Kandel’s article on Comenius might well have 
referred to the Monroe-Kandel artiele in the 
“Cyclopedia,” a superior contribution, in the 
reviewer’s opinion, to the one in the Rivlin- 
Schueler volume. With reference lists lacking 
for such important topies as “Indoctrination,” 
“Edueation of the Blind,” and “Experimental 
difficult to actual 
criteria used for determining which article was 


Finally, the choice of 


Edueation,” it is infer the 
to get a bibliography. 
specifie items in many lists is open to question. 

Stylistically, the volume seems comprehensible 
to the non-specialist and layman. Apparently 
an earnest effort has been made to keep the book 


For- 


from unnecessary technical expression. 
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tunately the following excerpt from an essay 
on the “Nervous System” (pp. 537-538) is a 
rarity: 

The fact that the organs innervated by the an 
tonomice [sic] system are characteristically overac 
tive or underactive during emotional states, to 
gether with the apparent correspondence between 
the antagonism of the sympathetic and parasympa 
thetic divisions and the behavioral and experiential 
antagonisms in love and anger, fear and appetite, 
mirth and grief, and general pleasure and dis 
pleasure, has singled out this system for special 
experimentation and has given rise to a good num 
ber of theories and speculations in neurology, psy 
chology, and even philosophy. 

An unsympathetic commentator might label this 
with Maury Maverick’s neologism, “Gobbledy- 
gook.” 

The general appearance of the encyclopedia 
Whatever mechanical defects 
are discoverable may be charged to war econdi- 
tions of manufacture. Misprints in proper 
names (e.g., pp. 6, 87, 378, 407, 727, 805, 811), 
The system of 


is satisfactory. 


however, are less excusable. 
The 


general index is doubtless due to the desire to 


cross-indexing is useful. omission of a 
conserve space. 

Summing up, the Rivlin-Sehueler eneyelo- 
pedia is admirably suited as a source of “... 
concise, authoritative explanations of terms, 
concepts, and practices” in educational litera- 
ture, chiefly for the teacher, the administrator, 
the interested professional non-edueator, and 
the inquiring layman. The scholar-specialist 
will find it useful and convenient, but hardly 
indispensable. 

WittiaM W. BricKMAN 

EDITOR (on military leave), 

Education Abstracts, 
NEW YorRK CITY 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE NEW YORK CITY MEETING OF 
THE CLASSICISTS 

On October 27 and 28, 1944, a joint meeting 
of the Ameriean Classical League and the New 
York Classical Club was held at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The theme of the meeting was “The 
Classies in Wartime and After.” Virginia Gil- 
dersleeve, dean, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, in weleoming the members of the two 


organizations, expressed regret that a decreas- 
ing number of students in this country have a 
contaet with the classies in their undergraduate 
work and contrasted conditions in England, 
where the classical heritage is cherished. At the 
dinner on Friday evening Dorothy Thompson 
voiced a spirited and forceful demand that edu- 
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cation in America be stopped in its downward 
spiral and be brought back to a strict gram- 
matical and mathematical pattern which will 
train students to think clearly and accurately. 
At the luncheon on Saturday John Erskine, pro- 
fessor emeritus of English, Columbia University, 
and widely known author, made an earnest plea 
for the reading of Roman history, especially 
that of the last days of the Roman republic, as 
an antidote to the trend towards dictatorship in 
our country today. He also pointed out why, in 
his opinion, Greek literature is so far in advance 
of the best in English literature. 

Other speakers were B. L. Ullman, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, the president of the 
American Classical League; Goodwin Beach, an 
investment broker of Hartford (Conn.) ; Theo- 
dore Huebener, director of foreign-language 
study in the New York City high schools; Lieu- 
tenant Walter Allen, USNR; and E. H. Wright, 
professor of English, Columbia University. 

Teachers and friends of the classics from six 
states were present at the meeting. 


LiIuuiAN B. LAWLER, 
Editor, The Classical Outlook 
HUNTER COLLEGE, 
NEw York CiTy 


THE SENATE OF PHI BETA KAPPA 

MEETING for the first time since December, 
1942, the Senate of Phi Beta Kappa, at sessions 
held October 27 and 28 in the Princeton (N. J.) 
Inn, acted upon two matters of broad signifi- 
vance. 

The first was authorization to undertake a 
study of the degree of seriousness, causes, and 
possible remedies of the waste of potentially su- 
perior young persons, qualified for higher edu- 
cation, who are not entering college. It was 
brought out by Christian Gauss, dean of Prinee- 
ton College, who moved such authorization, that 
studies show that lack of financial means is the 
main reason preventing these young people from 
continuing their studies. 

The second important matter was unanimous 
passage, following much discussion, of a motion 
made by Guy Stanton Ford, executive secretary 
of the American Historical Association : 

The senate would deplore, in colleges holding, or 
applying for, charters of Phi Beta Kappa, the ex- 
istence, introduction, or application of discrimina- 
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tions affecting faculties or student bodies in such a 
way as to limit the spirit of free inquiry and teach- 
ing. The 
Qualifications to interpret, in its recommendations, 


senate relies upon the Committee on 
the spirit of this expression of the basis of liberal 
culture. 

As chairman of the Committee on Qualifica- 
tions, Theodore H. Jack, president of Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College (Lynchburg, Va.), re- 
ported that, because of war conditions, the ecom- 
mittee is not now acting on applications of eol- 
leges for new chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. 
Three members were elected to the committee for 
1943-49: Senator Gauss, dean, Princeton Uni- 
versity; H. T. Parlin, dean, University of 
Texas; and Raymond Walters, president, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

The following senators were elected members 
of the Executive Committee: George H. Chase, 
dean, Harvard University; John Kirkland 
Clark, a lawyer of New York City; William T. 
Hastings, professor of English, Brown Univer- 
sity; Judge Dorothy Kenyon, of New York 
City; and Marjorie H. Nicolson, professor of 
English, Columbia University. 

David 8. Morse, professor of mathematics, 
Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), was elected 
a senator for the term ending 1946 of the late 
Dave Hennen Morris. Action was deferred 
upon filling the place as senator of Charles B. 
Lipman, dean, University of California, who 
died a few days before the senate’s meeting. 

The new secretary of Phi Beta Kappa, Hiram 
Haydn, reported upon various matters, inelud- 
ing the gratifying advance made by the journal, 
The American Scholar; progress toward the 
publication of the history of Phi Beta Kappa 
by the Reverend Osear M. Voorhees, historian 
of Phi Beta Kappa, and Will D. Howe, former 
editor, Charles Scribner’s Sons; and the valu- 
able financial assistance supplied the society by 
Phi Beta Kappa Associates. 

The sessions at Princeton were in charge of 
the president, Professor Nicolson, of Columbia 
University. 

By unanimous vote the senate recommended 
to the chapters that, contingent upon war condi- 
tions, the next regular triennial meeting of the 
Council of Phi Beta Kappa be held at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary in 1946. 

RayMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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POSTWAR ENROLLMENT IN INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 

Wuart will happen to college enrollment in the 
United States after the war? Since the pas- 
sage of the Selective Service Act on September 
16, 1940, an increasing number of students en- 
rolled in institutions of higher learning and stu- 
dents ready to enroll in such institutions have 
instead, entered the Armed Forces. 

This situation has created a demand for col- 
lege training which has been dammed up and 
will have to be met in the early postwar period. 
The size of college enrollment immediately after 
the war will depend upon certain factors which 
cannot be accurately forecast at present. These 
include: 

1. The number of men and women in the Armed 
Forces prepared to do college work who are inter- 
ested in further educational training. 

2. Governmental policies governing the demobili- 
zation of military and naval personnel. 

3. The kind and amount of publie aid made avail- 
able to discharged servicemen and servicewomen. 

4. The nature of the training offered by colleges 
and universities. 

5. The policies of educational institutions eon- 
cerning admission. 

6. Employment opportunities during the first few 
peacetime years, 

7. The number of students currently graduating 
from high school who enroll in college. 

8. The amount of training completed by students 
after they enroll in institutions of higher learning. 


Although no estimate of probable college en- 
rollment for the three- to five-year period after 
the war can be made reliably at this time, it 
seems likely that these will be years of rapid 
growth for most institutions of higher learning. 
Of more permanent, if not immediate, concern 
is the trend in college enrollment during the re- 
mainder of the 20th century, after the atypical 
period of the first few peacetime years has 
passed. 

College enrollment is determined by the num- 
ber of youth who complete preeollege training 
and by the pereentage of these young people 
who elect to continue their edueation. For ten 
years beginning in 1924 the birth rate in this 


country fell rapidly and steadily. An upswing 





started in 1933 and continued through 1943: 
however, current predictions of Thompson and 
Whelpton of the Scripps Foundation indieate a 
general decrease in the birth rate for this nation 
throughout the present century.! 

What effect has a falling birth rate had upon 
school enrollment? In 1940 there were 17,882,- 
000 children in this country, age 6-13 years, 
inclusive—1,843,000 fewer than the number in 
this age group in 1930. The decrease from 1930 
to 1938 in the number of five-year-old children 

vas 434,000, or 17.3 per cent. Enrollments in 
publie and private elementary schools (grades 
1-8, inclusive) have decreased continuously since 


1930. High-school enrollment fell off, beginning 
in 1940. This trend would normally begin to 


affect institutions of higher learning about 1944; 
its impact cannot be measured, however, due to 
the disruption of the usual educational program 
by the war. 

School enrollment ean be held constant in the 
face of a declining child and youth population 
if the percentage of school-age children who are 
In 1900, 
only 72.4 per cent of the population, age 5-17, 
was in public elementary or secondary school; 
in 1930 the percentage had increased to 81.3 and 
in 1938 to 84.4. The opportunities for increases 
in school enrollment due to this factor are so 
small that they appear to be practically negli- 
gible when we consider the fact that private 
schools were not included in the figures given 
and that there will always be a certain portion 
of the population that is relatively uneducable. 

The percentage of the total population, age 
18-21 inelusive, in attendance at institutions of 
higher learning increased from 4 per cent in 
1900 to 8.14 per cent in 1920 and 13.96 per cent 
in 1938, when there were 1,350,905 students en- 
rolled in higher education. If Roland S. Vaile, 
professor of economies, University of Minnesota, 
is eorreet when he says, “Enrollment in higher 
education (by 1948, assuming termination of the 
war by that time) will increase sufficiently to 


in school ean be sufficiently increased. 


1 Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, 
‘*Estimates of Future Population of the United 
States, 1940-2000.’’ pp. 13-22. U.S. Government 
1943. 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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recover from the wartime slump and show a net 
inerease of about 400,000 to a grand total of 
1,750,000,”? then the 1938 percentage of 13.96 
must inerease to 18 per cent if the base figure 
of 9,679,000 population, 18-21, is maintained. 
However, it will not be maintained. During the 
four years, 1917-20, inclusive, there were 9,843,- 
048 estimated live births in the United States. 
These were the boys and girls who comprised the 
age group, 18-21, in 1938. At that time, 98 per 
cent of the live births (9,679,000 persons) in the 
United States, 1917-20, were reported as belong- 
ing to this group. From 1927-30, inclusive, 
there were 9,429,577 births. If the same per- 
centage of survival prevails and if immigration 
figures remain fairly constant, in 1948 there will 
be 9,240,985 persons in the age group, 18-21. 
To attain a college enrollment of 1,750,000 in 
1948, almost 19 per cent of these people must be 
in college then. 

This inerease in the percentage of the age 
group, 18-21, attending an institution of higher 
learning conceivably could occur but if it does it 
will entail the reversal of a definite trend in the 
other direction as is shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF PUBLIC HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 
ATTENDING COLLEGE THE FOLLOWING YEAR, 
1921-1937 
Percentage attending college 
the next year 


High School 
Graduation Year 


Bous Girls Total 
1921 39.8 22.5 32.1 
1925 37.4 2.8 32.0 
199 385.9 27.9 31.5 
1933 22.8 19.9 21.3 
1937 25.9 22.4 24.0 


The drop in the percentage of high-school 
graduates of 1933 attending college in 1934 may 
be attributed, in considerable extent, to economic 
factors which kept potential students out of 
school. A more basic and continuing reason for 
the general decreases during the period covered 
is probably the fact that there is a growing pro- 
portion of pupils enrolled in secondary educa- 
tion who regard the high school as the last edu- 
cational institution which they will attend. The 
secondary school has ceased to be an educational 
agent engaged exclusively in the business of pre- 
paring students for college. In 1870, if a pupil 
graduated from high school, there were two 

2 The Annals of the American Academy of Polit- 


ical and Social Science, Vol. 231, January, 1944, 
p. 53. 
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chances in three that he would continue in school 
1938, the 
chances were about one in seven that a high- 


and be graduated from college. In 


school graduate would continue his education 
through college. It is also true that the esti- 
mated percentage of college enrollees who grad- 
uate fell from approximately 13 per cent in 
1934, to 12.2 per cent in 1938, to 12 per cent in 
1942. This trend started well before the effect 
of World War II was felt in this country. 
Many plans are now being considered for 
popularizing the practice of going to college. 
Courses of study are being scrutinized to deter- 
mine their usefulness to a much wider range of 
students. The nature of the general program 
in higher education and the details of its ad- 
ministration are undergoing study by colleges 
The 


success of these efforts to develop a postwar 


and universities throughout the country. 


higher education which will appeal to many 
more secondary-school graduates cannot be pre- 
dicted at present but must be considered a sig- 
nificant faetor in determining future college 
enrollment. 

During the 20-year period, 1918 to 1938, 
junior colleges grew rapidly both in numbers 
the 
1917-18, the number of students enrolled in 


and in enrollment. During school year, 
junior colleges was 1.9 per cent of the under- 
graduate enrollment in arts and sciences, inelud- 
ing arts and science divisions in teacher-training 
institutions. The corresponding percentage in 
1937-38 was 17.6. In 1938 four hundred fifty- 
two junior colleges with a total enrollment of 
121,510 students reported to the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

If the junior-college movement continues to 
grow, the economy and convenience to potential 
students of having many local educational cen- 
ters above secondary rank will tend to increase 
general enrollment figures at the college level. 
This over-all trend will probably not be reflected 
in increased numbers of students attending 
larger colleges and universities since falling 
enrollments at the freshman and sophomore 
level would more than offset any increases in 
If this 
condition develops it may lead to increased em- 


upper-class and graduate attendance. 


phasis upon graduate, technical, and profes- 
sional training in larger institutions of higher 
learning. 
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These factors, together with the relationships 
which develop between educational institutions 
and college levels and the ag- 


at the sec mdary 


rressiveness with which colleges and universi- 
ties modify their programs to meet wider needs 
and inform the publie about these changes, will, 
determine enrollment figures 


large measure, 


within the limits set by the educable youth 
population and the economies of the times. 

If large permanent increases in college enroll- 
ment occur they may be attributed to develop- 
ments which popularize higher education suffi- 
ciently to overcome the effect of a falling birth 
rate, a general trend toward smaller percentages 
of high-school students entering college, and a 
smaller percentage of college enrollees who 
graduate. 

S. Eart THOMPSON 

ACTING DIRECTOR OF STUDENT HOUSING, 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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AupDEN, W. H. A Selection from the Poems of 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Pp. xx+268. Double- 
day Doran. 1944. $3.00. 
This collection embraces a wide range of Tennyson’s 
best work: short poems and ballads, idylls on clas 
sical themes, ‘‘Maud,” all of ‘In Memoriam,” songs, 
and occasional pieces. 





o 
The Case of Bertrand Russell 
Pub- 


BARNES, ALBERT C, 
versus Democracy and Education. Pp. 1 
lished by the author, Merion, Pa. 1944. 

o 


Consumers and Co-operation. 
1944. 13¢. 


BisHop, PHILIP W. 
Pp. 4. Oberlin (Ohio) College. 


* 
BRICKMAN, WILLIAM W. A Guide to the Study of 
Anti-Semitism, Pp. iv+26. |Mimeographed. 
Jewish Coordinating Council, 1305 Chemical 


Louis 1. 1944. 


a frequent contributor 
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° 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. Report of 
the President, the Secretary and the Treasurer 
for the Year Ended September 30, 1944. Pp. 
96. Published by the corporation, 522 Fifth 


Ave., New York 18. 
r 
Education—A Mighty Force! Its Role in Our 
Future. Pp. 16. Illustrated. NEA, 1201 
16th St., NW, Washington 6. 1944. 
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Education for All American Youth Is All Amer 
Business. Pp. 7. Edueational Policies 
Commission, NEA, Washington 6. 1944. 
This pamphlet has been prepared in_ response 
many requests from the general public for a “thumb 
nail sketch of the main proposals in Education for 
{ll American Youth.” The book was listed in this 
column, October 21, and will be reviewed, together 
with the pamphlet, by the editor at a later date. 

e 


GACHET, ROCHELLE Ropp. After High School 
What? Pp. 29. Alabama College, Montevallo. 
1944, 

Interim report on a follow-up study of 1939-40 and 
1940-41 graduates and drop-outs of six typical Ala 
bama high schools. 


’ 
cas 


GLICKSBERG, CHARLES I. ‘‘Semanties in Action.’ 
The English Leaflet, Vol. XLIII, No. 388. Pp. 
129-143. Published by The New England As- 
sociation of Teachers of English, T. H. Wilkin- 
son, secretary-treasurer, Brookline High School, 
Brookline 46, Mass. 1944. 

e 

A Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Experi- 
ences in the Armed Services. Loose-leaf. Pub- 
lished by the ACE and distributed by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 1944. Complete sets, $2.00. 
To be issued serially and to be reviewed by the editor 
in a later number of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 

ae 


Library Film Forums. Pp. ii+41. Mimeographed. 
American Library Association, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11. 1944. 50¢. 

° 

FRANK LEROND. A University Is a Place 

—A Spirit. Pp. xix+458. University of Ken- 

tucky Press, Lexington. 1944. $3.50. 

A collection of addresses and articles by Dr. McVey, 


for 23 years president of the University of Kentucky, 
arranged by his wife, Frances Jewell MeV ey. 


McVEY, 


PANTH, BHOLA D. Consider the Calendar (a pub- 
lication of the Bureau of Educational Research 
in Science, Teachers College). Pp. 138. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity. 1944. $1.25. 

* 
Polish Facts and Figures. No. 12: ‘‘Poland’s 
Social Progress.’’ Pp. 32. Illustrated. Polish 


Government Information Center, 745 Fifth Ave., 

New York 22. 1944. 10¢. 
* 

TAYLOR, FLoyp W. The V-2 

5. Oberlin (Ohio) College. 


YAHRAES, HERBERT. Epilepsy—The Ghost Is Out 
of the Closet (Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 98). 
Pp. 31. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 1944. 10¢. 
The booklet describes the disease, tells what causes 
it, how it is recognized, and how it can be treated 
medically, but the most significant sections are the 
ones on how the epileptic should be treated by 
society: Should an epileptic child go to school? 
Should he be sent away from his family? May he 
marry? Have children? Hold a job? 


Rocket Bomb. Pp. 
1944. 13¢. 
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